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Our pages this 
month conta in- 
teresting material 


on a variety of top- 


ics. GorDON LIpprrTt 


gives us enlighten- 
ing information on 
the factors which 


fluence the pub 


ic’s impression ot 
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Nicholas P. Mitchell LYN CHIDESTER di- 
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rects our thoughts 
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rat 


a new field as he deals with teaching 


ae 


machines and their relation to corres 
\nother important 
article is added to the list of those on 
p procedures that) ADUL1 
LEADERSHIP has carried in the past with 
Byi 


pondence courses 
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ae 
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t WHITNEY'’S comments this month 
\s head of an Extension Divisior 
h has long operated a statewide pre 


gram for the in-service training of law 


enforcement officers I find particular 


interest in JouN Mears’ article on poli 
education; I hope it will stimulate re 
action in the form of articles on other 
specialized types of adult education 

Our colleagues in Michigan are active 


in their fields and generous in sharing thi 


account of their experiences with us 


4 p ‘ ‘ F 
, You'll find two informative articles from 


them. And Mike Pypas wastes no words 


ay 
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in his analysis of the requirements for a 


ae 

ee 
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Some excellent articles are already i 


type for our next—September—issue ; and 
I am sure that others will be coming n 


during the summer months. Thank you 


again for your assistance in helpir 
keep ADULT LEADERSHIP g 


g “us 
rowing and, we 


hope, improving 


NicHoias P. Mircnueni 


LETTERS 


Dear Mr. Kaplan 


Mr. Shriver is out of the country on a 


Peace Corps survey trip. In his absence, 


your letter expressing the support of the 
Adult Education Association of — the 
U.S.A. for the Peace Corps has been 
referred to me for reply 


We are deeply grateful for the support 


of your organization and appreciate very 


Bs 


much your expressing it in your letter to 
Mr. Shriver. The Peace Corps welcomes 


AA aT ‘ 


the opportunity to work with you and 
the members of Adult Education Associa- 
tion throughout the country 


[ am sending you some published in- 


Si 
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ay 
es 


formation on the Peace Corps which may 
be helpful to you We will be glad to 
supply fliers and Fact Books and other 


*. 
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pamphlets of interest to you for distribu- 
tion to the membership of AFA. 
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We would also welcome your advice 


he 


and assistance in recruiting the type of 
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good resident facility for adult education, 
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REMEMBER TO VOTE! 

Members of the Adult Education Association, USA, are reminded 
that the official ballot for the election of officers for 1961-1962 was 
carried in the May issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP. If you have 
not yet voted, please get your ballot from last month’s magazine 
and send it in immediately. To be counted ballots must be received 
by the Elections Committee no later than July 15. 
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persons most suitable for Peace Corps 
service, and in stimulating young adults 
to enroll in courses of instruction which 
would better qualify them for world 
SCT VICE 

The training and experiences of Peace 
Corps Volunteers, we hope, will en- 
courage more educational institutions to 
augment their curricula with courses in 
foreign culture and languages. The vol- 
unteers will technical — skills, 
know-how, goodwill and the 


export 
scientific 
dignity of manual labor. In turn our 
country will import an understanding 
of foreign peoples, an intensified interest 
in foreign culture and languages, and an 
appreciation of the rest of the world. 


Bint D. Moyers, 


{ssociate Director. 
—t @ te 


$OSstt! 
An Open Letter to AEA Members 

In January, 1961, we mailed a letter to 
our entire membership of approximately 
4,000 outlining a proposal for TV discus- 
sion programs on major issues of our 
times. With the letter went a_ self-ad 
dressed stamped postcard on which the 
participant was asked to check items indi- 
cating his interest (or lack of it), topics 
for inclusion, or other comments. By 
May 15, we had received a few more than 
300 responses. Of these nearly all were 
highly favorable. Some offered to take 
initiative in their communities, and many 
others suggested topics for the series. 

\t this end we have been concentrating 
our efforts on getting money to finance 
the filming of the first (or pilot) pro- 
gram. It now appears that we shall have 
the money in hand soon. In the mean- 
time, we have a volunteer working on 
plans for the pilot and the series 

We need to hear from more of our 
members! If you mislaid your card, write 
Glenn Jensen for another. | cannot help 
wondering why the letter did not succeed 
in getting the real significance of this 
proposal through to a larger number 
We appreciate the responses already re- 
ceived, and we can understand the re- 
luctance of certain people to commit 
themselves to an additional task. How- 
ever in view of the feeling of many per- 
sons concerning the importance of this 
project and its potentialities—both for 
\EA and the Nation—I must confess a 
little disappointment in the returns. 

I have heard comments that people are 
tired of crisis talk, that they are sick of 


being asked to go to meetings, to listen 
to dissertations on problems they can do 
Unfortunately, I know 
what they say is, in too many cases, true 


nothing about 


But | believe these are the very reasons 
why the series is needed. Hl’e¢ must arous: 
the people to the seriousness of the times 
a d encourage the m to a greater com- 
mitment to the tasks that lie ahead. In 
this project we shall be building on the 
foundation laid by and interest generated 
in the AEA  Nixon-Kennedy  debat 
project. (You may have heard that our 
\ssociation received the American Heri- 
tage Foundation’s Outstanding Citizen- 
ship Award for that activity. ) 

The magnitude and complexity of mod 
crn problems are causing social and 
political paralysis at the very time when 
ur Nation ts being tested as never before. 
Is it reasonable to expect that it will 
function through crisis after crisis if its 
“bosses” are unable to lay down guide- 
lines for its action? Your answer of 
course is “No!” Therefore, as a thinking 
responsible citizen and an adult education 
leader, | am sure you will want to do 
your share in accepting the challenge 
implied in the question above. Thus you 
will be helping to find a way to revitalize 
the constitutional role of the American 
people to direct their Government in its 
undertakings. And, if those who control 
the destinies of each community will be 
willing to abandon the tired old ap- 
proaches which they say don’t work, and 
develop for use in their places the fresh 
home-grown ideas for which Americans 
are justifiably famous the world over, we 
might find before we are through with 
uur discussion serics that it has been onc 
of the most significant contributions our 
organization has made. 

On behalf of myself and our committee 
| earnestly request your help. The job 
which needs doing cannot be done except 
by the work and the inspiration of every- 
one of us. The goal is to involve the 
mind and the heart of every American in 
learning about those things which are 
of the most urgent concern to our progress 
and survival 

The President has asked all of us to 
help move the Nation toward the “Vex 
Frontier”. He has asked each of us to 
ask ourselves, “What can I do for my 
country 7” Only you can answer that. The 
job we have before us is not easy, but 
it is one which we know must be done 
Vay we hear from you without delay? 


AMBROSE CALIVER, 
President- Elect. 
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Without Decision-Making, Goals 


and Ideals Can Be Worthless 


Ax itinerant old man dropped in 
on a farmer and asked for work. 
More in sympathy with him than in 
need for his services, the farmer 
gave him a job hoeing the potato 
patch. At the close of the day, the 
aged worker had completed the as- 
signment and requested more work. 
On the second day, he was given 
work cleaning up the orchard. Again 
a laborious job was completed in a 
day. 

Feeling concerned over the ardu- 
ous labors of the elderly man, for 
the third day’s work the farmer gave 
him an easy job of sitting on a chair 
sorting potatoes in three piles, the 
large ones in one pile, the small ones 
in another pile and the spoiled ones 
in a third pile. After a half hour, 
the old man quit the job. Expressing 
gratitude for the farmer’s kindly 
consideration but remaining ada- 
mant in his determination to give up 
the physically easy sorting job, the 
aged itinerant worker explained, 

“T just couldn’t stand making all 
those decisions.” 

A contestant on a TV program 
was asked to choose one of five 
numbers. If she made the right 
choice she would receive a prize. 

sefore making her choice, she said, 
in a worried aside, 

“IT just hate to make decisions.” 


It Is Human to Be Indecisive 


There is nothing more human 
than a reluctance to make important 
decisions. There is nothing more 
destructive to human progress than 
indecision. In the history of civil- 
ized man, indecision has been a 
greater deterrent to progress and 


3yRL A. Wuitney is the Director of 
Education and Research for the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. Here he 
expresses a personal opinion on a problem 
of significance. 


well-being than wrong decisions. 
Wrong decisions generally set in 
motion corrective action. This is a 
basic characteristic of a free society. 
Failure to make timely decisions 
leads only to stalemate and frustra- 
tion. 

Strong character and strong lead- 
ership come from those who have 
self-respect, self-discipline and the 
courage to make decisions. This 
truth should be emphasized in all 
education and _ leadership-training 
projects. 


Elections Are Decisions 

A public election is a decision. To 
contend that a narrow vote margin 
in final election results should pro- 
duce indecision or only a weakly 
followed decision is to do to govern- 
ment what individuals do to them- 
selves when they do not have the 
courage to make timely decisions 
and follow through on them. To say 
that a decision arrived at by a nar- 
row vote margin produces some- 
thing less than a directive to follow 
through with respect to the decision 
made is to bring frustration and de- 
feat to the democratic process. 

Democracy, with all its impedi- 
ments that so often delay and frus- 
trate decisions, ought not to be sad- 
dled with the concept that a narrow 
vote margin calls for the destructive- 
ness of indecision. Democracy is the 
best form of government because it 
recognizes the right of the people to 
make group decisions. In the long 
run, their decisions are more accurate 
than individual decisions, such as 
those of dictators. 


Techniques for Legislative 
Indecision 

We are properly disgusted with 
filibusters in the Senate, and Rules 
in the House of Representatives that 
are designed to delay or prevent de- 
cisions. We are disgusted, that is, 


IMPROVED DECISION- 


unless we think we are on the side 
that benefits from these techniques. 
To the public official who looks to 
the next election instead of to the 
next generation, lack of decision is 
all sweetness and light because it in- 
sulates him, or so he believes, from 
the wrath of both the pros and cons 
of the legislative proposal. Group 
decisions are too often anathema to 
group leaders. Such leaders prefer 
the freedom to make their own 
decisions. 


Answer to Oft-Asked Question 

The tendency to seek refuge in 
indecision, especially group indeci- 
sion, gives the answer to the often- 
asked question : 

Why does our scientific prog- 
gress outstrip our social and 
economic progress? Why does 
human poverty still prevail 
when we have the potential re- 
sources and know-how to abol- 
ish it? 

Human failings being what they 
are, it is easier for a scientist to 
make decisions based upon compel- 
ling scientific data and experimental 
results than for politicians and or- 
ganization leaders to make decisions 
based upon loud and_ conflicting 
noises from voters on all sides. A 
scientist who evades, ignores or post- 
pones action on scientific truths is 
not a true scientist but he produces 
more direct and immediately dis- 
cernible results than a politician who 
evades, ignores or postpones action 
on truths relating to social and eco- 
nomic realities. 


Other Anti-Decision Techniques 
In addition to filibusters and rules 
designed to frustrate or prevent de- 
cisions, other techniques for avoid- 
ing decisions, especially on legisla- 
tive matters, are to seek investiga- 
tions or to establish commissions to 
set up “goals” in lieu of immediate 
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decisions. This is not to say that 
investigations or establishing goals 
are never desirable. Such action 
often is desirable to obtain necessary 
information on which to make intel- 
ligent decisions. But it is frequently 
true that the real purpose of demand- 
ing investigations or studies of goals 
is to put off or prevent decisions. 
The criminal lawyer well knows that 
a delayed decision may ultimately 
result in no decision. The history 
of human progress proves that de- 
lay usually gives advantage to she 
wrong-doer. : 


Voting Is Decision-Making 

A parallel to the need for investi- 
gation with reference to the legisla- 
tive process exists with reference to 
the individual exercising his civic 
duty to vote. To show their objec- 
tivity and fairness some leaders 
emphasize that it is not important 
how you vote, just so you vote. 
Thus, too often citizens vote for 
familiar names or slogans that may 
be directly contrary to their own 
wishes and best interests. Voting is 
a decision-making act. As in making 
any decision, when voting we should 
strive to make informed and intel- 
ligent decisions, based upon ade- 
quate information and knowledge. 
Hence, the need for mass education, 
and especially adult education dur- 
ing all the voting years of one’s life. 
No really educated person ever be- 
lieves he has completed his education. 


Two Classes of Decisions 
Decisions are of two general 
classes—individual and group. Of 
course, in a democratic society group 
decisions are only composites of in- 
dividual decisions. The fraud of 
dictatorships is that the individual 
decision of the dictator is imposed 
as a group decision, without the 
group having had any opportunity 
to exercise the precious right of 
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free men to share in making group 
decisions. 


“Tools” for Group Decision- 
Making 

Parliamentary law is the vital 
machinery of democratic group de- 
cision-making. Many organization 
leaders not only are ignorant of 
parliamentary procedure, but they 
affirmatively oppose its use. Some 
organization leaders do not want 
parliamentary law taught among 
their members because “the mem- 
bers know too much parliamentary 
law already.” And then leaders 
wonder why they cannot get mem- 
bership participation ! 

Motions and rules of parliamen- 
tary procedure constitute the “tools” 
for group decision-making. The true 
consensus of a group cannot as- 
suredly be arrived at, especially 
where there is dissension, without 
reasonable adherence to the require- 
ments of parliamentary law. A group 
troubled by a sense of frustration 
due to its president, or presiding 
officer, imposing his decisions as de- 
cisions of the group, plaintively 
asked : 

“But what do you do when 
the presiding officer is the only 
one in the assembly who knows 
parliamentary law ?” 

In a free society which imposes 
on every individual the duty to be 
sufficiently informed to make sound 
decisions, the obvious answer should 
be, 

“If the presiding officer is the 
only one who knows. parlia- 
mentary law, then how do the 
members know he knows it?” 


How Tyrants Rule 

The great law student, Blackstone, 
described the means by which tyrants 
exact unjust privileges and rule the 
people. He said tyrants follow the 
doctrine that “their dignity and in- 
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dependence are preserved by keep- 
ing their privileges indefinite ; 

the maxims upon which they pro- 
ceed, together with the method of 
proceeding, rest entirely in their own 
breast, and are not defined and as- 
certained by any particular stated 
laws.” 

Many presiding officers who fail 
to inform themselves on the rules 
and proper practices of parliamen- 
tary procedure, instinctively preside 
in the spirit of taking advantage of 
the fact that others know as little or 
less than they do about proper pro- 
cedure. They innocently violate 
rights, not with any conscious 
wrongdoing, but only in ignorance 
of the rules of order. 


Not Guilty as Charged 

The rules of parliamentary law 
have received a bad reputation, not 
because there is anything wrong 
with them or that they are not the 
most efficient means for making 
group decisions that centuries of 
human experience could evolve. This 
bad reputation has come from unin- 
formed presiding officers and their 
supporters using, and misusing, and 
often imposing what parliamentary 
law they know as a rigid ritual in- 
stead of employing the motions of 
parliamentary law as useful tools to 
gain a consensus. 


An Example 

Because presiding officers are so 
often uninformed on the amending 
power, particularly on the “substi- 
tute for the whole,” or “amendment 
removing the main question” (not 
the same as “substituting” a word 


or phrase as an amendment) indi- 

viduals are deprived of the right of 

having their propositions received 

for consideration by the assembly, 

and the assembly is deprived of full 

and fair opportunity to consider 
(Please turn to page 60) 
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An Analysis of 


Factors Affecting 


T 
\\ E have sometimes used the 


phrases “public relations” and “pub- 
lic information” as though they are 
the same things. Anything more 
than a casual exploration of the 
terms indicates they are not. 


Our public relations are the sum 
of all the impressions that people 
have of us; what the public sees 
and hears and reads, and how the 
public interprets our activities. 

What we are is the most impor- 
tant thing about good public rela- 
tions. Unless we have sound serv- 
ice programs and good performance, 
what we say won’t make much dif- 
ference. But if we have well-ad- 
ministered, sound service programs 
presented in a manner that results 
in their correct interpretation by the 
public, we will earn favorable atti- 
tudes and win support for our or- 
ganization. 

Public information is one of the 
tools for the development of public 
relations—that means by which we 
tell the public what we do, and how 
and why we do it. Speeches, news- 
paper stories, radio talks, booklets, 
and folders, for instance, are all part 
of public information. 

Every person in an organization 
plays a part in its public relations. 
Warm, friendly attitudes when deal- 
ing with people are of the utmost 
importance. It is the responsibility 
of leadership to see that the parts are 
played well. 

Public Relations involves analy- 


A distinguished adult educator, Gorvon 
L.. Lippitt is Director of the Center for 
Behavioral Sciences and Professor of Be- 
havioral Science at George Washington 
University. He is also President of Lead- 
ership Resources, Inc., and adjunct staff 
member of the National Training Lab- 
oratories. 
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THE PUBLIC'S 


sis of attitudes and opinions, causes, 
and the best method of obtaining or 
maintaining good will for the or- 
ganization. 

In looking at the way the public 
(a collection of individuals and 
groups in a community) reacts to 
organizations, we need to study and 
be aware of people's perceptions and 
attitudes. This is the basis for ap- 
proaching public relations. First, 
let’s define our terms. 

Perception is how individuals and 
groups “see” 


ganization. 


or perceive the or- 


Attitude is the enduring organiza- 
tion of individuals’ and groups’ per- 
ception as it centers upon the or- 
ganization. 

Together these create the social- 
psychological basis for how people 
develop their feelings—likes, dis- 
likes, or neutrality about organiza- 
tions. 


Factors Which Influence People 


How do people form their per- 
ceptions of national organizations ? 
A number of studies indicate that 
they are primarily determined and 
influenced by the following factors : 

1. First impression. The first ex- 
perience a consumer or employee has 
with an organization is very impor- 
tant. First impressions frequently 
tend to be lasting ones—particularly 
if later experiences are infrequent or 
casual, 

2. Past experience. The back- 
ground of a group or individual's 
relationship with an organization 
will affect the public relations image 
of the organization. Some refer to 
this as a “halo” effect. Despite an 
organization’s efforts to change, or 
the reality of a change in a more 
favorable direction, the past ex- 
periences with an organization will 
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continue to affect our image for 
varying periods of time. 

3. Particular situation and setting. 
If the relationship with the organiza- 
tion is surrounded by an unhappy 
event, it “colors” the individual's 
feelings. This event, unfortunately, 
may be with the organization—or 
entirely separated from the control 
of the organization. As Scrooge put 
it, “It might be caused by an un- 
digested potato.” 

4. Nature of the communication. 
If the organization is seen as “tell- 
ing” and not “listening”, it makes a 
real difference to the public. We 
recently saw a beautiful example of 
this in our city. The newspapers and 
magazines were full of articles and 
news stories about a_ recession, 
slumping steel market because of au- 
tomobile cut-backs, and a one mil- 
lion car surplus in dealers’ inven- 
tories. One large automobile agency 
began a large advertising campaign 
on TV. His pitch for low prices was 
“Because we're selling cars so fast, 
our volume enables us to make these 
fantastic reductions to you.” Car- 
pool conversations indicated that the 
public was spotting an organization 
that was doing a fine telling job, 
but a less than adequate listening 
job. 

5. Stereotyping the national or- 
ganization. The public tends to 
formulate “stereotypes” about indi- 
viduals in an organization. They 
refer to “those folks at X Organiza- 
tion.” Or, the public tends to stereo- 
type individuals in a_ profession 
identified with an organization. All 
of us are familiar with stereotypes 
of social workers, teachers, and those 
engaged in social action. 

6. Persistence of people’s percep- 
tion. Research on people’s opinion 
shows that it tends to remain fixed 
once the perception is established. 
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PERCEPTION 
ORGANIZATIONS 


This is another evidence of the 
“halo” effect. Apparently we have 
need, as humans, to have our per- 
ceptions or values remain fairly 
fixed. Most of us tend not to modify 
them in accord with current knowl- 
edge or facts. Normally it takes a 
rather significant experience or long 
hammering at some obvious data 
before we are willing to look at and 
modify our perceptions. 

As people form either a “positive” 
or “negative” attitude towards an 
organization, certain kinds of ques- 
tions are asked. These may be openly 
and objectively asked—more often 
they probably take place at an un- 
conscious level. Some of the more 
common of these are: 

What was my first experience 
with the organization ? 

What do I think of the people 
who work for the organization ? 

Do the organization’s goals meet 
any of my goals—and to what de- 
gree? 

How “involved” do I feel with the 
organization ? 

Can I influence the organization 
to change in any way? 

Do I feel “informed” about what 
is going on within the organization ? 


Factors Affecting Changing 
Attitudes 

It is not enough to examine how 
attitudes are formed. What is often 
quite important to an organization 
is the further question, “Can atti- 
tudes be changed, and, if so, how?” 
Fortunately attitudes can be 
changed. Experience and a number 
of studies indicate that there are 
several ways in which this can be 
accomplished. We will mention a 
few of the more major ones. 


1. Situational change. Change in 
economic improvement, removal of 
restraint, new position, active par- 
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ticipation, and other such changes 
can bring about a more positive at- 
titude. At its most elementary level, 
most of us have experienced the 
difference in “feeling” level about an 
organization that can occur around 
changes like moving to a more desir- 
able address and housing facilities— 
or remodeling and refurnishing of 
shabby housing. 

2. Enforced changes. Examples of 
this are a new legal situation or a 
crisis bringing people together who 
do not usually mix. When labor be- 
gan to sit on organization boards, 
traditional leadership usually drasti- 
cally revised its evaluations of labor 
and its feelings about labor pro- 
ponents and their abilities and social 
consciousness. 

3. Contact with the organization. 
If a person has a first-hand contact 
with the organization he may change 
his perception and thus develop a 
more positive attitude. Youth groups 
have one appearance to a spinster— 
an entirely different look when she 
marries and her six year old girl 
becomes a Brownie. 

4. Changes in the Organization. 
The organization may change and 
thereby change a person’s attitude 
towards it. Usually this is a slower 
process, but not impossible of at- 
tainment. How people looked at the 
early Charity Organization Societies 
and now at their successors, family 
agencies, are two quite different 
things. 

5. Role of information. The most 
obvious way in which attitudes are 
changed is through changes in the 
facts or information available to the 
individual. People interpret facts 
and informaton. “The effectiveness 
of information in the changing of the 
person's attitude is dependent upon 
the way the source of the informa- 
tion. is perceived, the manner in 
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which the information is presented, 
and the characteristics of the per- 
ceiver.” 


How Does This Apply to Public 
Relations? 

We have thus far looked at the 
ways in which people form percep- 
tions about organizations, the ques- 
tions they ask as they form negative 
or positive attitudes, and approaches 
open to us in changing attitudes. It 
is now pertinent that we should ex- 
plore the implication of all of this 
to public relations. 

Within the organization public 
relations involves the quality of serv- 
ice, application of policy, personnel 
practices, and the administrative or- 
ganization and procedures. External 
to the company operation it involves 
the community organization process, 
the difference in beliefs, opinions, 
attitudes, and actions among people 
which in some way, and to varying 
degrees, interfere with the effective 
operation of the organization. 

Good public relations stands as a 
top requirement in any successful 
organization. Having the right kind 
of public relations is a responsibility 
which rests with organization man- 
agement. However, the entire staff 
must help to share this responsibility 
with management. Only as this re- 
sponsibility is recognized and ac- 
cepted can satisfaction and efficiency 
be obtained. Only a citizenry ac- 
quainted, and on good terms, with 
the organization is in a position to 
actively encourage and support it. 

Public relations is not a mystical 
process by which a person or group 
can gain an influential position, nor 
is it a “package service” obtainable 
for a price. It is exactly ‘what the 
name implies. Our relations with 
the public are largely what we our- 

(Please turn to page 59) 
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A Major Deficiency 
Offers Its Challenge! 


I. The Need 

The increasing concentration of 
the nation’s population in large 
urban centers in recent years has 
generated widespread concern over 
the quality of urban living today, the 
extent of our knowledge about urban 
problems and the adequacy of exist- 
ing institutions and patterns to re- 
solve the complex problems that im- 
pede the growth of prosperous, at- 
tractive and humane urban centers.* 
The facts of the urban concentra- 
tion are well known and need no 
review here. What is essential is 
that we recognize what these facts 


* As used in this paper “urban center” 
is meant to include metropolitan areas (in 
most cases an older city surrounded by 
suburbs) and newer centers that are in- 
creasing in population. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


This is the third and final article 
presented by AEA’s Community De- 
velopment Section on the Urban Prob- 
lem Conference, convened jointly by the 
Section and the Community Develop- 
ment Division of NUEA in January of 
this year in Chicago. The author, 
EUGENE JOHNSON, is Chairman of 
AEA’s Community Development Section 
and Director of the Civic Education 
Center at Washington University in St. 
Louis, Missouri. He wishes to express 
appreciation to all those people who 
made valuable comments and suggestions 
about the paper in its preliminary draft, 
but particularly to the following: FRANK 
ANDERSON, University of Washington; 
HAROLD BENTLEY, University of 
Utah, RICHARD FRANKLIN, Southern 
Illinois University, KENNETH HAY- 
GOOD, Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, GLENN JENSEN, 
Executive Director of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association; and JERRY KNIGHT, 
University of Chicago. These colleages 
are, of course, not responsible for the 
conclusions, which are those of the 
author. AEA and NUEA also join in ex- 
pressing their gratitude to the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults for a grant which assisted in meet- 
ing necessary Conference expenses. 
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mean and give high priority to meet- 
ing the human needs which they 
represent. This is an age of transi- 
tion. The quality of our cities— 
indeed the general character of 
modern American life may be 
largely determined by the decisions 
we make in the next few years about 
urban matters. 


There are encouraging signs that 
as a people we understand this situa- 
tion and are beginning to refocus 
our energies and resources on the 
urban problem. Several major uni- 
versities—Harvard, MIT, Rutgers, 
Washington University in St. Louis, 
the University of Pennsylvania, the 
University of Utah and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin are among 
them—have established institutes or 
centers of urban studies. In many of 
the larger metropolitan areas, busi- 
ness, education and government have 
joined in an attempt to formulate 
effective approaches to problems of 
a complexity and magnitude——such 
as renewal and transportation—for 
which there are no_ precedents. 
Agencies of social welfare are like- 
wise examining their programs and 
seeking both to meet new needs and 
to develop new patterns of adminis- 
tration and training. 

Recognizing all of this activity 
and concern, the new Administration 
in Washington has asked Congress 
to establish a Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing, with cabinet 
status, in the Federal government. 
Regardless of whether this Depart- 
ment is established in the near future 
or is long delayed, the time has 
clearly come to formulate new con- 
cepts and to devise new means for 
relating educational activities of 
many different kinds and operating 
at different. levels—tocal, state, re- 
gional and national—to each other in 
a comprehensive effort to improve 
urban life. There lies before us the 
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possibility of creating an urban set- 
ting of a quality unequalled in his- 
tory and of bringing about almost 
universal participation in a_ kind 
of urban living so rewarding that 
up to now it has been glimpsed by 
only a privileged few. 

As existing programs of education 
and community development seek 
to work toward that goal, it seems 
to many people clearly desirable to 
create a new agency, national in 
scope, that can provide additional 
support, focus and visibility to their 
work. The agency might be called 
the Urban Life Service (Some may 
prefer the name Urban Extension 
Service) and might be lodged in 
the proposed Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing. Regardless of 
what it is called or where it is 
lodged, the impetus for such an 
agency springs from four broad 
areas of need related to the current 
urbanization of the nation. They are : 


1. The need for a unifying phi- 
losophy of urban life today and for 
an image of what the urban center 
should be, an image clear and so 
irresistible that it can energize both 
people and the organizations, agen- 
cies and institutions that serve them. 

2. The need for a structure of 
organized relationships and orderly 
processes to facilitate planning for 
urban growth and development and 
for the efficient and economic pro- 
vision of essential urban services— 
cultural activities, police protection, 
health, home and family services 
and many others. 

3. The need to improve the func- 
tioning of urban organization and 
agencies. 

4. The individual needs of the 
many different kinds of people now 
living in or moving into the urban 
centers f the country. 

Each ‘of these areas of need gen- 
erates demands for various kinds of 
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practical services and educational 
programs. Specific suggestions about 
areas of emphasis, methods of or- 
ganizing and administering the pro- 
gram and educating the various 
kinds of educational specialists re- 
quired are set forth later. Because of 
their importance, however, two gen- 
eral points should be stressed. 

First, educational activities that 
originate with universities, oublic 
schools, or federal, state or local 
governments need not only to be 
related to each other but to those 
practical services that originate with 
agencies whose primary concern is 
not education, but something else— 
urban renewal, health or welfare, for 
example. Education, research, and 
action should be interrelated in a 
comprehensive approach to the 
urban scene. 

Second, the need for a unifying 
philosophy of urban living is per- 
haps the greatest need of all. It is 
possible in our eagerness to solve 
a specific problem of urban organ- 
ization (traffic, for example) or to 
meet immediate needs of individuals, 
that we may bypass the more diffi- 
cult task of helping people to re- 
formulate their expectations and 
assumptions about urban living. 
There is a very real danger that, 
lacking some stimulus to formulate 
a view of urban life, many people 
may come to expect from the city 
little more than a job that enables 
them to live in reasonable comfort, 
protection from fire and thugs, and 
devices like television to pass their 
nonworking hours in a pleasant state 
of vegetation. The image of the city 
that would probably emerge from 
such expectations would feature 
pleasant homes, well regulated traf- 
fic, reasonably clear skies and un- 
polluted water, with a park for 
children to play in and a golf course 
for adults every few blocks—and not 
much of anything else. 
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Such a concept of urban living 
is not harmful; it is simply imma- 
ture. It is incomplete and inadequate. 
It presents such a placid routine, 
so lacking in variety and in a sense 
of the wonder of life and a zest for 
the unpredictable and diverse, that 
it isn’t a civilized concept. 

Such an image of the city is not 
that of a bad city or a wicked city. 
In fact, it is remarkably like most 
of suburbia today. It is dull. It is 
smug. Something is missing. Such 
a city would produce great poetry, 
great painting or music or architec- 
ture only by chance. There would 
be little to feast the eyes on and to 
delight the soul in such a city. In- 
tellectual adventure would be almost 
unknown. People would group them- 
selves in homogenous neighborhoods 
and suburbs, seeing only other 
people like themselves and never 
extending their understanding of the 
forms that human organization cre- 
ates, the infinite variety of taste and 
expression that characterizes a great 
civilization. 

This area of urban need—for re- 
formulating our assumptions about 
urban life and for creating an ener- 
gizing image of the city—is the area 
we should really worry about. The 
other two areas of need will be met 
in one way or another. We will solve 
the traffic problem for better or 
worse. We will get a supply of pure 
water, not easily in all cases, but 
set it we will for survival is at stake. 
Likewise we are not going to let 
the millions of people now in Ameri- 
can cities and moving into them die 
of hunger and untreated disease. The 
question is not really whether we 
shall survive, but survival for what ? 
It is a question of purpose. It is one 
of helping people to sense the poten- 
tial richness of urban living and to 
raise their aspirations above the 
existence level so that they can be- 
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come participants in an urban civil- 
ization that will brighten the world. 


II. Education for Urbanism in 
the City Today 


The concept of an Urban Life 
Service has grown out of the many 
successful programs carried on by 
universities, the public schools, the 
libraries, health and welfare agen- 
cies, and other organizations serving 
the urban scene. It has also been 
nourished by the conviction that the 
success story of the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service (popularly known 
as “Ag Extension”) in rural 
America could be matched in the 
urban centers if comparable funds 
were available to support urban edu- 
cational activities. The budget of 
“Ag Extension” in 1958-59, for ex- 
ample, was $145 million. 

In its half-century of work, the 
Cooperative Extension Service has 
unquestionably helped to transform 
this nation from one of food short- 
ages to one of great surpluses and to 
raise the standards of living among 
our agricultural people to the highest 
enjoyed by farm people anywhere 
in the world. This is true despite 
talk about farm crises and the rela- 
tive disparity of income between the 
farm population and other sectors 
of our people. 

In seeking to improve the quality 
of urban life to an equally dramatic 
degree, any new educational service 
would, of course, not come into a 
vacuum. It would be essential to 
relate to and build on the impres- 
sive amount of education for urban- 
ism that is already under way. For 
example : 

1. Universities, colleges, and pub- 
lic schools: These institutions have 
well established and flourishing adult 
education programs. With some 
significant exceptions, however, their 
programs are restricted chiefly to 
formal classes or conferences and 
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to people who can: (a) pay tuition ; 
(b) feel comfortable in a formal 
educational setting; and (c) are 
highly motivated. The last statement 
means that the classes are usually 
in vocational, avocational or reme- 
dial fields. Liberal education and 
public affairs have traditionally at- 
tracted relatively small numbers of 
adults. In Los Angeles, New York 
City, Seattle, Vancouver, Cleveland 
and other large cities the formal in- 
stitutions have demonstrated in re- 
cent years that adults will respond 
in growing numbers to well organ- 
ized and staffed programs in liberal 
education. In Utah, Southern IIli- 
nois, Washington State, St. Louis 
and elsewhere, universities are ex- 
perimenting successfully with pro- 
grams of community development in 
urban areas. 

2. Other cultural institutions: The 
libraries, museums and symphony 
orchestras help to provide oppor- 
tunities for cultural enrichment. 

3. Self-organized study groups: 
Discussion groups have multiplied 
manifold in recent years. 

4. Voluntary organizations: The 
League of Women Voters, the PTA, 
service clubs, neighborhood organ- 
izations and many other groups 
regularly conduct educational pro- 
grams as well as programs of prac- 
tical services 

5. Neighborhood organizations: 
These groups call for a great amount 
of intensive study by their members 
as they seek to improve specific 
neighborhood conditions. 

6. Social service institutions: 
Much case work involves practical 
education. In addition, many agen- 
cies supported by United Funds in- 
clude educational activities in their 
work. Among these are such spe- 
cialized agencies as mental health, 
cancer and other health agencies; 
family life agencies; neighborhood 
centers. 

7. Church related programs: Most 
churches and synagogues have some 
kind of educational activity in addi- 
tion to the religious education pro- 
gram. 

8. Governmental agencies: City 
planning commissions, public hous- 
ing authorities, and other agencies 
are placing increasing emphasis on 
education. 

9. Intergroup relations: There is 
hardly a major city in America that 


does not support efforts—including 
educational programs—to improve 
relations major ethnic, 
religious and racial groups. 


between 


10. The mass media: Newspapers, 
radio and television networks pre- 
sent regularly much material that is 
educational in nature. In St. Louis 
and Salt Lake City universities are 
developing new techniques to or- 
ganize the community to utilize the 
mass media in study-discussion 
groups concerned with urban life. 

11. Business and industry: Their 
training programs also help city 
people accomplish vocational objec- 
tives that cooperative extension so 
ably helped the farmer to accom- 
plish. 

If this impressive volume and 
variety of educational activity is to 
reach its maximum potential effec- 
tiveness, someone must fit it into a 
cooperative arrangement. We cannot 
think effectively about the variety of 
human needs on the one hand and 
the variety of institutional settings 
on the other hand, unless we can 
develop some kind of a conceptual 
framework that gives order, mean- 
ing and perspective to the urban 
scene today. And this concern should 
he the starting point for developing 
the Urban Life Service. 


Ill. Chief Features of the 
Urban Life Service 

It is obvious that no one kind of 
an urban educational program will 
be equally valid for all of America’s 
large urban centers. What may work 
in a middle-sized city, relatively 
separated from other large urban 
centers—Wichita, Kansas, for ex- 
ample—may not work in a city the 
same size that is located in an older 
and more crowded section of Ameri- 
ca—New Haven, Conn., for ex- 
ample. What may be most needed 
in a state capital may not be the 
same as that in a city that is a 
financial and industrial center or one 
that crosses state boundaries. What 
may be right for Pittsburgh may be 
wrong for St. Louis. The principle 
of pluralistic approach to the de- 
velopment of an Urban Life Service 
must be accepted if any progress is 
to be made. 


Guiding Concepts 

The fundamental concepts that 
enable the cooperative extension 
movement to make its enormous con- 


tribution to American life are equally 
valid in the urban scene today. Most 
important among them are: 

1. Some ordering of relationships 
among the major formal and_ in- 
formal institutions (federal, state, 
and local) that carry on educational 
activities. The guiding aim should 
be not to supplant any agency, but 
to enrich all through the right pat- 
tern of relationships. This task has 
been successfully accomplished in a 
few cities in such fields as city plan- 
ning, health and welfare services and 
certain adult education activities. 

2. Grants-in-aid from different 
levels of government to a common 
program, such as the support given 
in the past to the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service. 

3. Widespread involvement of 
participants in helping to plan the 
program. 

4. The use of sound educational 
practices developed with the help of 
professional adult educators in place 
of ineffective and amateurish at- 
tempts to educate people about vital 
issues. 

5. Greater flexibility in the organ- 
ization of learning situations and the 
methods employed. 


Kinds of Agents 

1. The community or neighbor- 
hood counsellor. He is the base on 
which many different parts of the 
urban life program will rest. He 
should be the companion of the city 
planner, the urban renewal specialist, 
the family life educator, the directors 
of museums and libraries. He must 
understand the dynamics of urban 
change and know how to relate the 
educational activities of different 
groups, institutions and agencies to 
each other in a context of shared 
interest, need and purpose. He must 
know how to talk with people in 
ways which win their confidence and 
respect, quicken their interest in the 
diverse possibilities of city living and 
so help liberate them from ignorance, 
poverty, squalor, prejudice, fear and 
despair. He must be able to help 
people realize the values and op- 
portunities of urban life. 

2. Specialists in certain areas of 
education. These will be people with 
competencies in family life and 
urban renewal, for example. Also 
specialists in the use of the mass 
media will be needed. 
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Detroit Progresses 
In ETV Programs 


By KENNETH E. KING 
and JAMES DANCE 


Literature and Television: 


Live and on the Line 


“W 
ITHIN the past year my hus- 


band and I purchased a Channel 56 
Converter and found last night's 
program on Literature completely 
reimbursed us for the cost of adding 
to our set.” 

This was a comment typical of 
those received from 
“Conversations About Literature,” 
a unique no-time-limit, talk-back 
program which appeared on WTVS, 
Detroit’s Educational Television Sta- 
tion, last fall. WTVS, now in its 
sixth year, competes with four local 
commercial stations and is the only 
one broadcasting in the Ultra High 
Frequency range requiring special 
receiving equipment. The viewer 
response quoted above, therefore, 
represents a special triumph over 
the handicap of trying to sell edu- 
cational TV to the viewer at a 
higher initial cost. Significantly, the 
program mentioned combined talents 
and resources of several Detroit 
educational institutions. A 


viewers of 


Program Description and 
Background 

“Conversations About Literature” 
was a cooperative venture of the 
Detroit Public Library, The Broad- 
casting Division of Wayne State 
University, the Division of Adult 
Education of Wayne State Univer- 
sity and the University of Michigan, 
and Detroit Adventure. 

Each Wednesday evening for thir- 
teen weeks the series brought to- 
gether a group of people with some 
connection with literature—authors, 
ee 
Kennetu E. Kine and JAMES DANCE 
are, respectively, Coordinator and As- 
sistant Coordinator of Community and 
Group Services, Detroit Public Library. 
Their department develops adult educa- 
tion programs and public relations activi- 
ties for the Library; they are co-editors 
of TOPICS, the News Letter of the 


Adult Education Association of Michigan. 
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educators, librarians—for a no-time- 
limit “Conversation” about books, 
their authors and their readers. The 
program went on the air at &:30 
p.m., and because it was WTVS's 
final program of the evening, it was 
possible to arrange for it to continue 
without any fixed closing time, usu- 
ally somewhere between 1-2 hours. 

The audience participation feature 
of the program consisted of giving 
viewers a telephone number to call 
to ask questions or make comments 
to the panel. The telephones, in a 
room adjacent to the studio, were 
answered by three operators who 
took down the questions and com- 
ments of the viewers, submitted 
them to the producer to check for 
clarity and aptness, and then routed 
them into the studio to be taken up 
by the panel. 

The basic idea for “Conversations 
About Literature” stemmed from 
the “Conversations in the Arts” 
phase of Detroit Adventure, an ex- 
periment cooperatively supported by 
some twenty of the cultural and edu- 
cational institutions of the Detroit 
area, which for the past three years 
has created new programs and ac- 
tivities by pooling ideas and_ re- 
sources. “Conversations in the Arts” 
consisted of small discussion groups 
meeting informally with experts in 
the areas of art, drama, literature, 
music, and mass media. The popu- 
larity of the literature sections led 
to their selection for adaptation to 
television. 

To advertise the “Conversations” 
series, and to give viewers some 
familiarity with the topics to be cov- 
ered, the sponsoring institutions pro- 
duced a brochure that described the 
program, explained the audience 
participation feature, and listed some 
representative books pertinent to 
each week’s topic. (A copy of this 
brochure will be sent to individuals 


who request one; write Community 
& Group Services, Detroit Public 
Library, 5201 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit 2, Michigan.) The series 
was also described in the publica- 
tions of its sponsoring institutions, 
received considerable mention in the 
city’s newspapers, and was written 


up in Publishers’ Weekly. 


Panel Personnel 

To moderate the “Conversations 
About Literature” series, the spon- 
sors chose an outstanding teacher in 
the Division of Adult Education, 
Seymour Riklin, veteran of many 
radio and ‘TV programs on art, 
literature, and current affairs. James 
Dance of the Detroit Public Library 
staff produced the series, which was 
directed by Tom Olson of Wayne 
State University Television. 

Participants for each week's panel 
were invited by the producers with 
the idea of finding three or four 
knowledgeable people who would be 
congenial yet argumentative. ‘The 
moderator was careful to point out 
to viewers that each evening’s dis- 
cussion was by no means the “last 
word” on the subject under dis- 
cussion, but rather an interchange 
of ideas and opinions based on the 
likes and dislikes and experiences of 
the panelists. The guests found that 
they ran no risk of running out of 
things to say, even if the “Conver- 
sation” ran to two hours. Fre- 
quently, in fact, the producers were 
forced to call a halt not because the 
talk was flagging but because the 
TV crew, most of them university 
students with a full day’s schedule 
behind and ahead of them, were 
weary from physical fatigue! These 
students, however, followed the 
“Conversations” closely and, when 
briefly relieved from duty on one of 
the three cameras, submitted ques- 
tions on their own, 
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The average program lasted one 
hour and 40 minutes and drew 16 
phone questions. Of the 209 ques- 
tions asked during the series, 129 
were general questions about the 
topic of the evening or about books 
and reading in general, and 80 were 
specifically about authors or books 
about which the questioner wanted 
the panel’s opinion. 

Several of the programs featured 
authors whose own writings came 
under discussion. “A Conversation 
About Modern Poetry,” which ran 
a full two hours, brought together 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning poet 
\W. D. Snodgrass, a Wayne State 
University faculty member; Donald 
Hall, poet, anthologist, and Univer- 
sity of Michigan faculty member ; 
and John Heath-Stubbs, British 
poet and literary critic, currently a 
visiting lecturer at the University 
of Michigan. Children’s authors 
Dorothea Snow and Elizabeth How- 
ard visited the program, and novel- 
ists Jay McCormick and Richard 
Werry were involved in discussions. 


Viewer Reaction 

In the course of the 13-week 
series, the telephone operators and 
the moderator came to know several 
of the viewers as “regulars.” Our 
favorites were, perhaps, the group 
of housewives who met at one mem- 
ber’s house to watch, who called 
their questions in under the name, 
“The Hungry Five.” “We want to 
remain anonymous,” they said, “be- 
cause we have courses with some of 
the teachers on your panels.” 

Did having a telephone handy 
make our viewers feel a part of the 
conversation? When our Drama 
panel were arguing over whether or 
not a certain play had opened on 
Broadway, an interested viewer hur- 
ried to call in and report that it had. 
And one friend, observing that our 
panel was heavily loaded with men, 
called in to say, “Those guys are 
breaking in on the lady too much 
let her talk!” Some regular viewers, 
forced to miss a program, called to 
find out if and when the audio por- 
tion of the series would be broad- 
cast on radio. 

Teenage viewers participated via 
telephone in the discussion of Teen- 
agers and Books more than in any 
other program, as might be expected. 
Their questions ranged from “So 


what is wrong with comic books ?” 
to “If a person gets emotional and 
even cries while reading a good 
novel, is this a sign he or she is im- 
mature?” When one panelist won- 
dered aloud whether any book-hun- 
gry teenagers still read at night 
under the bedclothes with a flash- 
light, one promptly called in to say 
she did. 

In accepting telephone questions 
from viewers, we were prepared to 
allow ourselves considerable leeway 
in editing questions for clarity and 
brevity, but we found we did not 
have to do very much rewriting; 
many of our regular viewers got in 
the habit of putting their questions 
down on paper before they called 
them in, and most of the other quer- 
ies either resolved themselves quick- 
ly in the caller’s own words or could 
be rephrased to his satisfaction by 
the operator. Interestingly, we got 
no “crank” calls; the only calls we 
deliberately eliminated were those 
with no bearing on the topic of the 
night—we even saved some questions 
for use with a more appropriate pro- 
gram and panel. 


Sponsor Reaction 
And now, “A word from two of 


our sponsors”! 


Ralph A. Ulveling, Director of the 
Detroit Public Library, makes this 
comment about the library’s role in 
educational television: “Today, pro- 
gressive public libraries not only are 
concerned with satisfying the intel- 
lectual desires that exist in people, 
but they see their responsibility as 
including the awakening of interest 
in subjects of which many persons 
were almost totally unaware. Edu- 
cational television is a peculiarly use- 
ful medium for accomplishing this. 
No library, of course, believes that a 
13-week series will educate; but as 
a means of arousing interests which 
will lead to more sustained reading 
effort, television is recognized as an 
invaluable element in its educational 
program for the community.” 

Hamilton Stillwell, Director of the 
Division of Adult Education of 
Wayne State University and the 
University of Michigan, and current 
President of the Adult Education 
Association of Michigan, has this to 
say: “The Division of Adult Educa- 
tion had several reasons for co-spon- 
soring ‘Conversations About Litera- 


ture,’ an important one being the be- 
lief that educational television will 
be the great thrust in adult education 
in the future. The myriad problems 
of parking, baby-sitters, stairs, short- 
age of classroom space, the coldness 
of a large city put blocks in the way 
of busy adults considering campus 
adult education. Television over- 
comes many of these with one strong 
stroke; especially television which 
has the possibility of conversation 
with the studio participants.” 


—{ @ je 


Goddard Gets Gift For 
Adult Education Center 


A half million dollars in Canadian 
resort property has been given to 
Goddard College, Goddard President 
Royce $. Pitkin has announced. 

The property, 100 acres in Port- 
land, Ontario, some sixty miles south 
of Ottawa on Rideau Lake, is the 
gift of Canadian-born Harry E. 
Houghton of Chicago, Ill. Houghton, 
who is now a U. S. citizen, is Presi- 
dent of Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 
of Chicago and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Encyclopedia 
Britannica of Canada, Ltd. 

At Houghton’s request the prop- 
erty—which includes a_ 15-room 
“Swiss chalet,” guest house, 13-hole 
golf course, boat house, barn, garages 
and various other buildings—will be 
used as a Canadian center for the 
Goddard College Division of Adult 
Education. 

Goddard's Division of Adult Edu- 
cation works closely with the Canad- 
ian Association for Adult Education 
and the Canadian Citizenship Coun- 
cil in running the college’s annual 
Management Seminar in Canadian- 
United States Studies for business- 
men from both sides of the border. 
Other adult education activities of 
the college annually bring some 400 
educators, social workers, psycholo- 
gists, laborers and farmers to God- 
dard’s rural campus for advanced 
studies in education, community rela- 
tions and the liberal arts. 

The Canadian adult education cen- 
ter, according to President Pitkin, 
will be called Houghton Hall. 
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Thoughts on 


The New Devices 


TEACHING MACHINES 


and Adult Correspondence Education ' 


| eee they may be of con- 
siderable value in the teaching of 
youngsters, especially in the tradi- 
tional classroom situation, teaching 
machines (hereafter “TMs”) can 
contribute little of positive value to 
correspondence education at the 
adult level. 


Before this thesis can be defended, 
two crucial distinctions must be 
made. 


1. TMs must not be confused 
with “programmed instruction,” 
even though TM advocates tend to 
encourage the confusion. “Program- 
ming” in education is as old as 
Western thought. Twenty-three cen- 
turies ago Plato presented the first 
examples of programmed education. 


' Leonard §S. Stein, Director of the 
University of Chicago’s Home-Study De- 
partment, commented upon the first man- 
uscript version of this paper; most of 
the paper’s virtues are attributable to his 
incisive criticisms and suggestions. 

This paper presupposes a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the current teaching- 
machine movement in American educa- 
tion. Readers lacking such acquaintance 
may acquire it quickly and painlessly by 
consulting either of the following readily 
available summaries : 

1. A. A. Lumsdaine, “The Development 
of Teaching 
grammed 
Teaching 
Classroom 
tute for 
1960). 
A A. 


chines : 


Machines and Pro- 
Self-Instruction,” N ew 
Aids for the American 
(Stanford, Calif.: Insti- 
Communication Research, 


Lumsdaine, “Teaching Ma- 
An Introductory Overview,” 
Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning—A Source Book, ed. by 
A. A. Lumsdaine and R. 
(Washington: NEA, 1960). 


Glaser 


FRANKLYN CHIDESTER ts the newly ap- 
pointed Executive Officer of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Home-Study Depart- 
ment. Beginning his graduate work in 
philosophy, his interest shifted to adult 
education, and he is now studying for the 
doctorate in that: field at the University. 
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In his Meno, for example, he pro- 
vided elegant paradigms of both 
“errorless”’ and “branched”  pro- 
grams. Plato’s pupil, Aristotle, 
worked out a set of devices for sys- 
tematically programming education. 
He presented these devices, the syl- 
logisms and enthymemes, in_ his 
Prior Analytics; he showed how to 
adapt the devices to the teaching of 
dogmatic materials in the first book 
of his Posterior Analytics. 

In all subsequent centuries pro- 
grammed education has been the 
rule, not the exception. It has, of 
course, been emphasized more in 
certain areas (e. g., in the teaching 
of skills like piano playing and type- 
writing) than in others (e.g., art 
appreciation), but it has been lack- 
ing in none. 

The gratuitous and unjustified 
confusion of the TM movement with 
programmed instruction, then, must 
be avoided. This is especially im- 
portant since the TM movement 
tends to equate “programming” with 
a particular type of programming 
that is likely to prove applicable only 
to a limited range of subjects and 
objectives. In the past, program- 
ming has varied with subjects, stu- 
dents, and objectives; no TM re- 
search now available suggests that 
this practice should be abandoned. 

2. Neither must TMs be con- 
fused with books. Blumenthal’s Eng- 
lish 2600? is a book, not a TM. So, 
too, is Crowder’s The Arithmetic of 
Computers *. A TM is a piece of 
hardware; a book is a book. 


2 Joseph C. Blumenthal, English 2000: 
A Scientific Program in Grammar and 
Usage (New York: Harcourt. Brace & 
Co., Inc., 1960). Blumenthal’s program 
is an “errorless” one. 

% Norman A. Crowder, The Arithmetic 
of Computers: An Introduction to Binary 
and Octal Mathematics (Santa Barbara, 
Calif.: U. S. Industries, Inc., 1960). 
This is a “branched” program. 


By FRANKLYN CHIDESTER 


The thesis—TMs can contribute 
little of positive value to correspond- 
ence education at the adult level 
may now be defended. 

Assume, to begin the defense, 
that an adult correspondence educa- 
tor were to become infatuated with 
the TM idea, and were to decide to 
offer courses in TM form. Where 
would he start? 

He might start with hardware. 
The tendency among many TM pro- 
ponents is first to devise a piece of 
machinery and then to develop pro- 
grams that will fit it. Thus subjects 
to be taught must be manipulated, 
often criminally, to conform to pre- 
determined viewing areas, respond- 
ing devices, and the gears, cranks, 
circuits, nuts, and bolts of the piece 
of machinery. Dr. Thomas F. Gil- 
bert * has spoken forcefully to this 
pitfall in his first rule for TM pro- 
gramming : 

Rule I. If you don’t have a gadget 
called a “teaching machine,” don't 
get one. Don’t buy one; don’t bor- 
row one; don’t steal one. If you have 
such a gadget, get rid of it. Don’t 
give it away, for someone else might 
use it. 

But let’s give our correspondence 
educator the benefit of the doubt 
and assume that, warned by Gilbert, 
he decides to start by constructing a 
program, then looking for or invent- 
ing a TM to present it. Where will 
he start ? 

Probably with a particular theory 
of learning, that advocated by Skin- 

4Thomas F. Gilbert, “On the Rele- 
vance of Laboratory Investigation of 
Learning to  Self-Instructional Pro- 
gramming,” Teaching Machines and Pro- 
grammed Learning—A Source Book, ed. 
by A. A. Lumsdaine and R. Glaser 
(Washington: NEA, 1960). (This an- 
thology contains practically all of the 
important TM literature from Pressey’s 
early papers to papers published during 
1959.) 
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ner or Crowder, and with a subject 
matter that may be programmed in 
conformity with the theory selected. 
The subject he will choose to pro- 
gram will probably be a branch of 
mathematics, a physical science, a 
language, or some other “dogmatic” 
subject that may easily be atomized 
and presented in small-step doses. 
(He will probably not choose to 
program art appreciation or creative 
writing, even though the aims of his 
school and the needs of his clientele 
suggest high priority for these sub- 
jects, because these subjects are not 
readily amenable to “rote” program- 
ming. But this is an irrelevant con- 
sideration in the present line of 
argument. ) 

Once our adult correspondence 
educator has programmed his sub- 
ject in “errorless” or “branched” 
form (en route making all of the 
arbitrary decisions that must be 
made concerning “‘step-size’’), he 
will turn to the problem of finding 
or inventing a TM in which to pre- 
sent the program. It is at this point 
that the irrelevance of TMs to adult 
correspondence education becomes 
patent. 

Before he considers specific TMs, 
the adult correspondence educator 
(for he is a man with ordinary com- 
mon sense) will establish criteria 
that he may use in appraising TMs 
for use in correspondence education. 
Analysis suggests that he will prob- 
ably use a list of criteria substan- 
tially like this one: 

1. Is it simply and sturdily con- 
structed ? (He will have to mail 
it, and he doesn’t want it to 
break down in use. ) 

_Is it relatively light in weight ? 
(He will have to mail it.) 
_ Is it compact ? ( Ditto. ) 
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._ Is it simple to operate *: 
. Does the presentation medium 
(disc, paper-roll, etc.) permit 
presentation of hour-long pro- 
grams without reloading ? 
6.1s it mechanical, rather than 
electronic or chemical? (He as- 
sumes that initial costs and up- 
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*An informal study of one TM now 
on the market showed that students spent 
75 percent to 80 percent of their study 
time on the mechanics of inserting prob- 
lem sheets and pushing them into position, 
only 20 percent to 25 percent of their 
time in actually reading the questions and 
marking their responses. 


keep costs will be less with a 
totally mechanical TM.) 

7. May it be manufactured for a 
“reasonable” cost? 

8. Does the viewing area permit 
the presentation of lengthy 
items? (He may want to say 
something to the student in a 
paragraph or two, or he may 
want to use an elaborate, space- 
consuming multiple-choice or 
matching item from time to 
time. ) 

9. Does it include a_ safeguard 
against looking ahead and look- 
ing behind? (Or, at any rate, 
against looking ahead? It’s pos- 
sible that looking behind may 
be desirable at certain points. ) 

10. Does it provide means for ac- 
tive, overt response by the stu- 
dent ? 

11. Does it provide means for im- 
mediate checks by the student 
of his responses? (The rein- 
forcement principle. ) 

12. Is it adaptable to a number of 
different item-forms (e.g., mul- 
tiple-choice, T-?. blank fill-in, 
full written answer, matching ) ? 

13. May it be used both with 
straight-errorless and branched 
programs and with mixtures of 
these in a single program ? 

14. Does it include a means for pre- 
venting the student from chang- 
ing his response and for pre- 
venting him from looking up 
the correct response before he 
responds ? 

15. Does it permit the student to 
pace himself? 

16. Does it 


sponses ? 


record student re- 

Armed with his criteria, the adult 
correspondence educator will ex- 
amine TMs. Before long he will 
despair of finding a TM that satis- 
fies criteria 1 through 7 and at the 
same time satisfies criteria 8, 12, and 
13: practicability and flexibility will 
appear incompatible. 

All at once the answer will strike 
him: A book is the answer. All of 
the criteria but 9 and 14 are satis- 
fied magnificently by a book. A 
book is simply and sturdily con- 
structed; it’s light, compact, and 
simple to operate; it permits the 
presentation of materials and items 
of varied length and type; its pro- 
duction cost is low; it may easily 


provide means for active, overt re- 
sponses and for immediate rein- 
forcement of responses °; it permits 
presentation of both errorless and 
branched materials, and they may be 
mixed together in a single program; 
it may provide for recording of re- 
sponses; it allows the student to 
pace himself. 

Can the answer be so simple? It 
depends, the educator decides, upon 
the importance of criteria 9 and 14. 
Criteria 9 and 14 are designed to 
prevent cheating. Really, criterion 
14 collapses into criterion 9: if the 
student cannot move ahead or be- 
hind (9), he cannot change a re- 
sponse or respond after looking 
ahead to the correct answer (14). 

The adult correspondence educa- 
tor soon decides that the cheating 
problem is not as grave with adults 
as it may be with children; that he 
cannot afford a TM if all the TM 
can do that a book cannot is prevent 
cheating ; that he can administer end- 
of-assignment or end-of-course ex- 
aminations that will not only make 
cheaters suffer the consequences of 
their cheating, but that will also 
provide students with valuable in- 
structional service (1.e., appraisal, 
criticism, guidance, recommenda- 
tions for additional study, etc.). 

The adult correspondence edu- 
cator concludes that he will use a 
book, and that he will concentrate 
his efforts on arranging the pro- 
gram in the book, wherever it seems 
appropriate, in such a way that look- 
ing ahead and/or behind becomes 
irksome and inordinately time-con- 
suming. (Crowder has made looking 
ahead difficult in The Arithmetic of 
Computers simple by scrambling 
the pages.) His decision made, the 
adult correspondence educator may 
now throw away his limited pro- 
gram and set about the task of de- 
veloping an imaginative program 
that includes lengthy materials to be 
read, essay questions for handling 
by an instructor, errorless series of 
items, branched series, visual aids, 
etc.—secure in his knowledge that 
he has in the book a flexible medium 
for presenting his program in a 
form suitable for correspondence 
education at the adult level. 


®See Blumenthal, op. cit., for sub 
stantiation of this contention. 
(Please turn to page 59) 
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A Reminder That An Adult 


Education Conference Facility Must Be 


By M. D. PYBAS 


MORE THAN A HOTEL 


W. have all seen some ambitious 
adult education programs, directed 
by competent and enthusiastic lead- 
ers, that failed to approach the de- 
sired result. By and large, critiques 
of such misadventures are couched 
in terms of curricula, methods, or 
some breakdown in communications. 
The fatal error is not always made 
in this area, however. Often the mis- 
take lies in the fallacious assumption 
that conference facilities and associ- 
ated services are distinct from the 
educational process ; and in the plan- 
ning and execution of the program 
this multipartite philosophy is often 
painfully obvious. It is the purpose 
of this article to demonstrate why 
this misconception is the antithesis 
of a consummate adult education 
program. 

There is an implicit oversimplifi- 
cation in the thoughts and actions of 
a good many adult educators today 
regarding the significance of facili- 
ties and corresponding services in 
accomplishing their objectives. Not 
that adult educators are the only 
guilty ones, or even the most guilty 
among their colleagues, but it is per- 
haps true that their oversight is more 
serious than that of other faculty 
members. It is more serious because, 
for the most part, they are attempt- 
ing to influence mature individuals 
who are not immediately associated 
with an academic environment, and 
trying to do so in a relatively short 
period of time. 

Few teachers will subscribe to an 
accelerated, compressed program in 
order to compensate for the lack of 
time inherent in short courses and 
conferences. Most prefer to concen- 
trate their efforts in transferring 
fewer ideas. Thus facilities and spe- 
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cial services assume increased im- 
portance in hastening the student's 
assimilation into the learning group, 
and helping to hold him there. Late 
starts, room changes, or any similar 
interruption break the continuity 
which is so necessary in the short- 
lived educational conference. 

We recite a truism in saying that 
the nature of the physical surround- 
ings partially predetermines and con- 
tinues to influence the receptivity of 
students. Yet so often discussion 
leaders and lecturers are content with 
merely insuring that the temperature, 
lighting, audio-visual aids, and gen- 
eral seating arrangements are adequ- 
ate before charging up the ramp 
against ignorance and misinforma- 
tion. Seldom can so many accom- 
plish so much with so little. Without 
quoting statistical data from studies 
of room color influence or the atmos- 
phere created by different kinds of 
furniture, it should be sufficient to 
note that there is considerable differ- 
ence between facilities which are 
“adequate” and those which are 
adapted to adult education. The pres- 
entation must be academically re- 
spectable, but this by no means im- 
plies that the only instrument is the 
typical college classroom or seminar. 
Specifically, this principle calls for 
provisions for smoking, serving of 
coffee, and a means of observing the 
proceedings without intruding upon 
the group. The latter is desirable in 
enabling facilities personnel to ascer- 
tain if the group requires such serv- 
ices as the emptying of ashtrays, ad- 
justment of audio-visual aids, replen- 
ishing of water, or any assistance 
not previously anticipated, and can 
also serve evaluation purposes. The 
observing can be effected by means 
of a one-way glass partition or any 
comparable construction. Skirted, 
movable desks with comfortable seats 
in a circular or semi-circular pattern 
provide for maximum communication 


among participants and flexibility of 
arrangement ; soft colors and carpet- 
ing eliminate any sense of austerity. 
If we are fortunate enough to afford 
a television monitor for regular or 
closed-circuit TV, so much the bet- 
ter. The facilities of adult education 
programs should be in keeping with 
its discipline, and not with that of 
the formal university. 

The same criterion must also be 
applied to the food and housing man- 
agement associated with the group. 
For example, a lunch that is too 
heavy—however relishing—may in- 
duce such torpidity as to preclude 
any real mental activity for most of 
the afternoon. There must also be 
an explicit distinction made between 
the housing facilities operation and 
that of a hotel ; students are not local 
guests so much as they are partici- 
pants in a learning experience: the 
difference is impressive. All com- 
mercial aspects of hotel administra- 
tion and service, such as room serv- 
ice, should be avoided. Housing must 
be limited to students in adult educa- 
tion programs—if there is so little 
interest in the programs offered that 
it is necessary financially to house 
football crowds and other extraneous 
groups, then the remedy is to be 
found in better promotion and in- 
struction, not in hotel activities de- 
signed to make up the deficit. This 
is not to advocate that the university 
should close its doors to groups 
which it is perhaps best equipped to 
serve—it does require, however, that 
such groups be entirely separated 
from the adult students. Intelligently 
planned and implemented adult edu- 
cation does not require subsidization, 
particularly at the expense of de- 
stroying the atmosphere of the com- 
munity of students, and of creating 
a commercial hotel. 

The instructor mentioned earlier 
is absolutely correct in being con- 
cerned about his lighting, seating, 
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and ventilation, but to approach the 
ideal we all seek, much more subtle 
preparations must be incorporated 
before that instructor ever 
into his room. 

The criticism is not that members 
of the adult education discipline har- 
bor any antipathy toward facilities 
(particularly new ones), but that 
they tend to regard facilities and 
services work as “a simple matter of 
policing”, and “nothing more than 
wholesome food and a good bed”, 
and that their function, essentially, is 
disjoined from the learning experi- 
ence. We suggest that every element 
of short course educational program- 
ming, including facilities and services 
as well as curricula and instruction, 
must ideally be corporate; from the 
instant individuals arrive until the 
moment the group departs, there 
should be no rupture in the con- 
tinuum. 

The practical implementation of 
this concept is not as simple as it 
may first appear. We admit this 
fragmentation of conferences in our 
popular jargon by such expressions 
as “coffee break’, break for lunch, 
“free” time, and so on: they reveal 
an attitude of compartition toward 
the program. A time for study, dis- 
cussion, and idea exchange, and an- 
other time for relaxation and enjoy- 
ment—this seems to be the posture. 
Let’s be more realistic! If the subject 
of the conference, or its presentation, 
is sp lacking that students do not 
want to discuss it in informal groups, 
with profit and enjoyment, then we 
are “running after the bus we should 
be driving.” 

The attempt to orient and condi- 
tion students should not end with the 
meeting-room; the spirit of discus- 
sion and idea exchange should be 
made ubiquitous. It is too much to 
expect the “short-timer” adult stu- 
dent to switch on and off his recep- 
tion and enthusiasm for interrupted 
learning sessions. The answer does 
not lie in pressuring or overschedul- 
ing; it’s simply a matter of arrang- 
ing, decorating, and lighting all con- 
ference facilities—the dormitories, 
the lounges, and the private rooms 
as well—so as to be conducive to 
free discussion at any time in any 
situation. We cannot cry with any 
justification that our ideas go no 
further than the classroom door if 
we do not provide a convenient phys- 
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ical medium wherein discussion of 
those ideas is stimulated. 

In such new facilities as the Okla- 
homa Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion, this concept is recognized and 
developed in several approaches. To 
mention a few: lounges and living 
rooms are so located with respect to 
private rooms that they are conven- 
ient and inviting for individuals to 
collect in informal groups—all that 
remains is the proper housing of the 
groups so that they will be clustered 
near the same lounges; a motif of 
hexagonal shapes is carried through 
meeting rooms, dining rooms, and 
even the main building’s halls, so as 
to promote a cohesiveness that even 
eliminates corners. The entire com- 
plex of buildings has been so con- 
structed as to maintain a continuity 
of form and a self-sufficiency that 
discourages any type of “separatist” 
movements, such as going out for 
coffee or taking in the evening movie. 
Given sufficient stimulus, the adult 
group thus has the proper setting— 
one adapted to its purposes—for its 
informal analysis of the day’s lec- 
tures and discussions. 

The same general principle can and 
should be carried even to such areas 
as entertainment and local interest 
tours, which can be so slanted that 
they touch, if only tangentially, upon 
the subjects under examination back 
in the meeting and classrooms. For 
example a Family Life group would 
be interested in touring the local uni- 
versity married housing facilities, 
and discovering what efforts had 
been expended to meet individual 
and group problems, and the reasons 
for their success or failure; the same 
area would have value for a Human 
Relations group. Both such confer- 
ences would be entertained by a folk- 
singing group of the style and com- 
position similar to that of “The 
Weavers”. A group of attorneys 
would be interested in the univer- 
sity’s law school facilities, the new 
techniques employed since their 
school days, and would particularly 
enjoy and benefit from observing 
practice court. In each instance, a 
little imagination can bridge the 
classroom subject with actual condi- 
tions and problems. 

It is to be acknowledged that the 
less obvious are the physical mechan- 
ics necessary to carry out these func- 
tions, the more effective will be the 


result. Administrative work should 
miraculously appear in finished form, 
and facilities personnel be virtually 
invisible, within the limits of practi- 
cability. Every time a student sees 
chairs being lugged about or equip- 
ment being set up and tested, he is 
temporarily disunited from the main 
experience and that is the very cir- 
cumstance we are trying to avoid. 
Forehandedness in planning and flex- 
ibility are imperative here. If a group 
of eighty arrive for a conference 
when only thirty were anticipated, 
rearrangements should be made so 
smoothly and expeditiously that the 
group itself is unaware of any incon- 
venience. 

This represents no plea for an ad- 
ditional administrative or mechanical 
load for the adult educator, nor a 
desire to impose any janitorial tasks 
upon him. But it is essential that he 
be cognizant of these services and 
their potential effects ; he is discrimi- 
nating in his choice of source mater- 
ials and method of presentation—he 
should carry the same concern for 
facilities and services—for the same 
reason. Only with a real appreciation 
of the problems and capacities of 
facilities personnel can he effect the 
liaison without which the desired 
continuity will never materialize. 
Joint planning meetings and fre- 
quent, facile communications will as- 
sure achievement of the mutual ends. 
In each area, the planned continuity 
should be examined to insure that the 
most effective melding of instruction 
and mechanics will be accomplished. 
Facilities personnel should be in- 
formed of the specific objectives of 
the conference, special problems ex- 
pected, and possible changes of plans 
—in this way they can anticipate 
needs of the adult educator as well 
as contribute ideas in the initial plan- 
ning stages. 

The contributions of the “extra- 
curricular” services are not to be ex- 
plained simply in terms of public 
relations. In addition to their inte- 
grating function during the life of 
the meeting, they substantially in- 
fluence the student’s general health 
and comfort, state of mind, and his 
attitude toward the agency sponsor- 
ing the short course or conference. 
Services and facilities are remem- 
bered in terms of the meetings them- 
selves, and the more pleasant and 

(Please turn to page 58) 
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The Success Story 
of A New Model For 


By CHARLES L. JACKSON and 
NORBERT A. STIRZAKER 


COOPERATION 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 


cian and competition in 
adult education no longer plague the 
residents of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
due to the recent efforts of The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Extension Serv- 
ice; The Division of Adult Educa- 
tion, a joint operation of Wayne State 
University and The University of 
Michigan; and the Ann Arbor Pub- 
lic Evening School. Through these 
three administrative units both credit 
and non-credit university courses are 
now offered to local residents under 
a unified program. 


This idea did not develop as a 
result of carefully conceived meetings 
or plans; it developed as a result of 
an incident quite familiar to adult 
education directors—separate educa- 
tional agencies competing for the 
services of the same instructor for an 
identical course on the same night of 
the week. In an attempt to solve 
this lesser problem the door was 
opened for solving the larger prob- 
lems of duplication and competition 
among these three major educational 
agencies operating in the Ann Arbor 
community. From a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of these institutions there 
developed a_ spirit of cooperation 
which led the participants to develop 
a new mode of operation which has 
become known as “Associated Pro- 


Craries L. JACKSON is at present the As- 
sistant Director of the Division of Adult 
Education, Wayne State University— 
University of Michigan. Prior to joining 
the Division in 1959, Mr. Jackson was 
Director of the Continuing Education 
Program for the Royal Oak, Michigan, 
Public Schools. 


NorBert A. StIRZAKER ts presently the 
Assistant Supervisor of Course Programs 
of the University of Michigan Extension 
Service. Before coming to his present 
position in 1959, Mr. Stirzaker was Head 
of the Department of Social Sciences at 
Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio. 
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grams in Adult Education.” Before 
presenting in detail the mechanics of 
this concept, a few facts will be re- 
viewed relative to the Ann Arbor 
community and the cooperating edu- 
cational institutions. 

Ann Arbor is located fifty miles 
west of Detroit in a cultural environ- 
ment highly influenced by The Uni- 
versity of Michigan and has for years 
enjoyed an exceptionally fine public 
school system. The close association 
of many citizens in Ann Arbor with 
the University is also a major factor 
in the demand that the educational 
system be the best. Quite naturally, 
this educational interest overflows 
into support of the public library ; 
lecture and concert series; commu- 
nity services agencies; community 
recreation; and in a public school 
adult educaticn program which of- 
fered 137 courses to 2,732 adults dur- 
ing the 1959-60 school year. 

The University of Michigan Ex- 
tension Service has been program- 
ming educational offerings in the 
community of Ann Arbor for almost 
fifty years. This program — both 
credit and non-credit-——was_ con- 
ducted on the university campus with 
university faculty members. There 
was little relationship to the public 
school adult education activity. A 
cursory examination would indicate 
occasional duplication of course offer- 
ings on the part of the two institu- 
tions. 

It was in 1957 that the University 
of Michigan and Wayne State Uni- 
versity, a large urban state university 
in Detroit, decided to coordinate their 
non-credit programs in the six coun- 
ty Metropolitan Detroit-Ann Arbor 
area under a new unit entitled the 
Division of Adult Education, Wayne 
State University-University of Mich- 
igan. As the Division began to 
develop its program, the Extension 


Service transferred responsibility 
for administering such non-degree 
courses to the Division. 

It was during the second semester 
of operation of the Division in Ann 
Arbor that the previously mentioned 
incident occurred. Representatives, 
meeting to discuss ways and means 
of preventing similar occurrences, 
developed the new concept of “As- 
sociated Programs in Adult Educa- 
tion.” 

At the outset, the conversation 
was limited to the discussion of the 
superficial problem of the procure- 
ment of teaching personnel. Soon it 
was recognized that there were more 
crucial areas of operation in which 
cooperation could and should be de- 
veloped. The areas discussed and the 
workable solutions devised are as 
follows: 

1.A wiser utilization of staff is 
being effected by the consulta- 
tion of the participating agencies 
with regard to specific teaching 
assignments where they foresee 
a possible duplication of effort. 

2.The joint publication of an- 
nouncements and bulletins and 
joint promotion of the total pro- 
gram enable the community to 
view adult education in Ann 
Arbor as an entity rather than 
in its fragmented parts. Greater 
acceptance of adult education 
when seen as a whole is one of 
the major advantages of this 
association, 

3. The mailing of a single publica- 
tion reduces printing and post- 
age costs. 

4. Student advisement is more ef- 
fective, as the total adult educa- 
tion offering in Ann Arbor is 
now known by those responsible 
for counseling adults. 

5. Although each agency is, and 
will, remain autonomous in the 
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creation of its programs, hori- 
zontal consultations prevent un- 
necessary duplication. Two of 
the institutions may conduct 
courses in the same subject areas 
when and if the offerings have 
different educational 
serve the needs of different seg- 
ments in the community. 


aims or 


The Ann Arbor Public Evening 
School continues to offer a wide va- 
riety of courses in high school credit 
classes; cultural and leisure time ac- 
tivities ; homemaking; business edu- 
cation ; trade and industrial training ; 
and film forums or lectures. The 
Division of Adult Education sched- 
ules. independent of the “Associated 
Programs in Adult Education,” uni- 
versity faculty members conducting 
courses in art, business and em- 
ployee relations, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, foreign languages, and music. 
The University of Michigan Exten- 
sion Service conducts university 
credit courses in English, geology, 
political science and many other fields. 

The most important benefit of the 
association is that of jointly spon- 
sored courses by the three institu- 
tions. In a typical course under the 
“ Associated Programs in Adult Edu- 
cation,” each one of 'the agencies 
assumes responsibility for one phase 
of the program, f.e., the evening 
school registers the student and pro- 
vides the facilities for the course ; the 
registration and financial procedures 
are the responsibility of the Division 
of Adult Education ; and the procure- 
ment of staff is assigned to The 
University of Michigan Extension 
Service. 

As a start, these jointly sponsored 
programs are being limited to four 
courses, selected because of their 
appeal to a wide range of cultural, 
social and economic interests within 
the citizenry of the community. One 
hundred forty-two adults are regis- 
tered in these courses for the semes- 
ter now ending. Largest enrollment 
is in the course, “Great Religions of 
the World.” Seven University of 
Michigan faculty members, special- 
ists in the areas of Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Islam, Judaism, and Chris- 
tianity discuss in detail these religious 
philosophies. The second course 
jointly offered, ““Work Measurement, 
Position Appraisal and Wages,” is 
in Industrial Engineering and is di- 
rected at industrial plant and produc- 


tion engineers and production control 
people. The two remaining sections 
are in parent education. Conducted 
by a special lecturer in parent edu- 
cation from the University of Michi- 
gan Extension Service, parents dis- 
cuss the problems of elementary and 
adolescent school youngsters. 

The enrollment in the Ann Arbor 
Public Evening School grew from 
1,364 adults in the Fall Term of 
1959 to 1,603 in the Fall Term 1969, 
which represents an increase of four- 
teen per cent. This enrollment in- 
crease may be attributed in part to 
the new community-wide coopera- 
tion which now exists. 

While embarking upon this new 
endeavor, with no established prece- 
dents to serve as guide lines, the in- 
stitutions anticipate unforeseen prob- 
lems. However, a spirit of coopera- 
tion based on mutual respect, consid- 
eration, and consultation does provide 
the procedures for removing the in- 
evitable, but short lived, roadblocks 
to a better educational opportunity 
for adults in Ann Arbor. 
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Adult Learning Takes the Stage 
Education and Social Purpose: Adult 
Learning Takes the Stage, is the title of 
a new book in the adult education and 
society series written by H. P. Smith of 
Oxford University. A copy may be ob- 
tained for 25.6d, post free from H. P. 
Smith, 27 Harley Road, Oxford, England. 


Government in Action 

A lecture discussion program for com- 
munity leaders known as Government in 
Action, has just been concluded at In- 
diana University’s Downtown Center in 
Indianapolis. The fourteen-week program 
was co-sponsored by the University and 
the League of Women Voters and was 
designed to help lay leaders enlarge their 
participation and effectiveness in the dy- 
namic process of government. A pamphlet 
describing the program and how it was 
conducted will soon be available for other 
community leaders desirous of inaugu- 
rating similar programs. 


Golden Age 

A conference of national organizations 
of Senior Citizens has been announced for 
July 3-5 at the Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas. Kart PARKHURST, manager of 
the Golden Age Center, announces that 
an attempt will be made to consolidate 
efforts of the five National Senior Citizen 
Organizations. Reservations may be made 
by writing to Golden Age Center, 131 W. 
Central, Wichita, Kansas. 


Note to Parents 

What subjects do you introduce at the 
dinner table? Do you spend some time 
in an attempt to awaken your child's 


curiosity about books, music, art or ethics? 


Mrs. Danica Deutscnu, Director of the 
Alfred Adler Mental Hygiene Clinic in 
Manhattan, New York, declared that 
when offspring complain about disliking 
school work it can often be traced to the 
parents’ indifference toward personal in- 
tellectual development. 
Cultural Series 

The Bryant Adult Center at 48th St. 
and 3lst Ave., Long Island City, N. Y., 
continued this year to offer free to all 
citizens of the community its Friday 
evening cultural series. Last month Mark 
Starr, formerly Educational Director of 
ILGWU, conducted a stimulating discus- 
sion on social developments in the Far 
East. A week later a 
Phoenix-off-Broadway 


troupe from 
theater demon- 
strated different styles of playwriting and 
acting. Another Friday evening was de- 
voted to viewing and discussing “In 
Quest of Love,” excerpts of which were 
performed by the American Theater Wing 
with a professional cast. A comprehensive 
program of adult education courses at 
only a $2.50 enrollment fee is offered 
through the year. 
Ten Years Ago, May 13-15, 1951 

In Columbus, Ohio, the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the United States 
came into being after three years of 
intensive study by a joint commission 
representing the American Association 
for Adult Education and the Department 
of Adult Education, NEA. Dean Junius 
Note of University of Minnesota pre- 
sided over the _ historic Founding As- 
sembly. Dr. Howarpn McCrusky of 
Michigan was elected first President of 
the new association which was designed 
to provide free, creative, and stimulating 
associations and opportunities for com- 
munication among adult educators as in- 
dividuals and colleagues regardless of 
agency, activity, program, origin or posi- 
tion. In October, 1951, the new Associa- 
tion held its first annual conference in 
Los Angeles. In November, 1961, the 
Tenth Anniversary Conference will be 
held in Washington, D. C. 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Airborne television will receive major 
attention for the second consecutive year 
during a conference-workshop in educa- 
tional media to be held at Indiana Uni- 
versity June 26-July 7, 1961. The theme 
of the two-day conference preceding the 
workshop will be “Technology in the 
Learning Environment.” Dr. CARLETON 
WaASHBURNE will give the keynote ad- 
dress, “Educational Needs in A World of 
Technology.” 
The Role of Grandparents 

“The amount of help a grandparent can 
give a parent in a matter of discipline is 
probably very small. A 3-year-old child 
is quite capable of manipulating his grand- 
parents against his parents and his tech- 
niques improve with age. Grandparents 
must think of their married children as 
adults and follow the parents’ lead in dis- 
ciplining the children,” said Dr. Stuart 
M. Fincu of the University of Michigan 
in a recent speech to the Michigan Medi- 
cal Society. 
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Another Field Offers Its 
Challenges to Adult Educators 


By JOHN A. MEARS 


POLICE EDUCATION 


Bas days are steadily disappearing 
when law enforcement personnel 
were selected on the basis of their 
brawn or political affiliation. The 
more progressive police agencies 
have adopted some of the personnel 
techniques of business and industry. 
Technical developments, such as the 
automobile, radio-telephone, teletype, 
lie detector, radar, and recent scien- 
tific techniques in chemical analysis 
and crime detection have revolution- 
ized policing to the point where it 
has now become a challenging field. 
Such cities as Los Angeles and Oak- 
land, California, and Washington, 
D. C., have conducted nationwide re- 
cruitment programs to attract better 
personnel. Written examinations, 
oral interviews, physical agility tests, 
medical and psychological tests are 
part of the routine employment 
procedure. 

Training in law enforcement was 
almost unheard of at the turn of the 
century. This is no longer true, The 
acceptance of training by police of- 
ficers is evident by the fact that in 
February, 1959, a group of police 
officers and one police woman in the 
Indianapolis area enrolled at the In- 
diana University Downtown Exten- 
sion Center in Indianapolis to study 
police management. These officers 
had returned to the classroom on 
their own, at their own expense, and 
in some instances at great personal 
sacrifice. Although not a homogene- 
ous group from the standpoint of 
educational background (for some 
did not have a high school diploma, 
while others had attended college, 


Joun A. Mears is assistant professor in 
the Department of Police Administration 
at Indiana University, teaching courses 
in the area of police management and 
highway traffic administration. Both by 
formal training and practical experience 
he is well qualified to comment on a sub- 
ject increasingly recognised as of major 
importance. 
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and one held the Master’s degree), 
they all had the same objective— 
self-improvement. 


Course Content 

The course in police management 
consisted essentially of a brief his- 
tory of policing, police problems, 
principles of organization, personnel 
selection and recruitment, promo- 
tional policies, employee relations, 
and methods of training. Eighty per 
cent of the students enrolled were 
active police officers (captains, lieu- 
tenants, sergeants, patrolmen, deputy 
sherifis, and conservation officers). 
Some were academic students taking 
the course as an elective. This was 
enough of a cross-section to provoke 
healthy discussion. The police of- 
ficers brought a wealth of experience 
to the classroom, ranging from six 
months to 24 years of service. De- 
spite some initial passiveness and 
skepticism, the class, numbering 
more than 50, remained for the en- 
tire course, with only one student 
dropping out because of conflicting 
work schedule. 

Surprisingly enough, many of the 
men went on to complete two addi- 
tional semesters of police courses, 
always exhibiting enthusiasm and a 
desire to improve themselves. From 
all outward appearances these men 
seemed to enjoy the course, and ab- 
senteeism was almost nonexistent. 
The fruits of this experience were 
soon evident: In one police depart- 
ment the in-service training program 
was reorganized ; in another depart- 
ment promotional examinations were 
revised and brought up to date; one 
police officer received the highest 
score on a captain’s examination; 
others finished near the top on the 
lieutenant’s examination; and one 
was promoted to the rank of ser- 
geant. Others went on to more chal- 
lenging positions in the law enforce- 
ment field. Assuming that the suc- 
cess of these men was in no way 


connected with their being exposed 
to police education courses, I believe 
that the success they attained will be 
heightened because of their having 
been exposed. 
Understanding Necessary 

In a changing society increasingly 
conscious of the social and psycho- 
logical enforcement 
personnel must have a better under- 
standing of human behavior prob- 
lems. Other public school adult edu- 
cation programs and the various 
bureaus of the State Departments of 
Education, such as the Bureau of 
Industrial and Vocational Education, 
college and university extension divi- 
sions, and community centers, can 
assist in providing the proper educa- 
tional background to cope with some 
of these problems. It is encouraging 
to note that police officers are well 
aware of this need, as a survey in 
Washington, D. C., has indicated. 
Of 1101 police officers questioned, 
938 expressed a desire for a police 
science degree. And more surprising 
was the fact that 920 were prepared 
to bear all or part of the cost. This 
desire for self-improvement is not 
confined to the District of Columbia, 
as some of the police officers of the 
Indianapolis area can attest. If adult 
education were not so parochial in 
its offerings of law enforcement sub- 
jects, the sentiments of these po- 
lice officers toward self-improvement 
could be magnified a thousandfold. 
At present adult education offers 
these subjects in major cities or in 
states where policing has made great 
strides, as in California. But, it has 
not pushed its frontiers far enough 
ahead to bring such programs within 
reach of police officers in the smaller 
communities. I believe that the effect 
of programs such as these would 
strengthen adult education and com- 
munity relations, and the impact 
created, multiplied throughout the 
nation, should contribute toward 
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bringing adult education more to the 
fore as a living force in adult lives. 

It goes without saying that adult 
education has made its greatest prog- 
ress in the area of vocational educa- 
tion; however, it must develop more 
programs of liberal education as well 
if it is to gain the acceptance it seeks. 
Its program must include more 
courses that provide a broad cultural 
background in the humanities and 
the social sciences. The latter group 
would include public administration 
and its ally, police administration. 
With increased offerings in these 
fields, adult education would soon 
take its rightful place in the field of 
education and thereby increase its 
prestige in the community. I do not 
mean to imply that vocational in- 
struction in the police subjects should 
not be offered. In the past such 
courses have been made available 
but have been dropped because of 
lack of interest, lack of proper pro- 
motion, or shortage of teaching per- 
sonnel. Some may argue that such 
course offerings are not within the 
realm of adult education, but Lyman 
3ryson’s definition of adult education 
would indicate to the contrary; to 
wit, adult education includes “All 
activities with an educational pur- 
pose that are carried on by people 
engaged in the ordinary business of 
life.” This definition suggests that 
“there are no limitations on what 
subject-matter adults may study—the 
range can be from a most intimate 
personal problem to the operation of 
the universe—and that how they deal 
with the subject-matter can be equal- 
ly various, the way being wide open 
to experimentation. Adult education 
is normally a highly fluid, flexible, 
multiple-faceted operation in all its 
aspects.” * 
Procedure to Follow 

Assuming that an adult education 
administrator recognizes the need to 
serve the community by introducing 
police subjects into the curriculum, 
what procedure would he follow? 
First, before any vocational or spe- 
cialized course, such as police traffic 
accident investigation or traffic law 
enforcement, is to be offered, the 


'. Bryson, 
American 
1936, p. 3. 

*Grattan, C. Hartley. In Quest of 
Knowledge, Association Press, New York, 
1955, p. 3. 


Lyman. Adult Education, 
Book Company, New York, 
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program administrator with the as- 
sistance of his advisory committee 
and the heads of the various law 
enforcement agencies should deter- 
mine the needs of the local police. 
(However, development of those 
courses that come within the realm 
of police administration as a social 
science would be better left to the 
professional educators.) Determina- 
tion of needs can best be accom- 
plished through a survey of the local 
area by members of the advisory 
committee and the administrator who 
will contact such people as the chief 
of police, sheriff, mayor or city man- 
ager, and law enforcement personnel. 
If the survey indicates a need for 
such course offerings, the adminis- 
trator then takes steps to select a 
competent teacher. In making the 
selection the administrator should 
not overlook the fact that a consider- 
able number of law enforcement 
agencies at the local, state, or federal 
level have personnel who are quali- 
fied by educational training and ex- 
perience to conduct such courses, 
especially those that are vocational 
in nature. For particular courses, 
suchias police traffic accident or crim- 
inal investigation, the local insurance 
company or highway department 
should not be overlooked in the quest 
for a teacher, since these agencies 
frequently employ former law en- 
forcement personnel with excellent 
teaching qualifications. 

After qualified teachers have been 
selected, and a location set for con- 
ducting classes, the next step would 
be to publicize the course—a step 
that cannot be taken too lightly. 
Some adult education courses have 
had to be cancelled or postponed in- 
definitely because of insufficient en- 
rollment due to ineffective promo- 
tion. The mere sending out of a 
brochure can hardly be classified as 
effective promotion. Unfortunately, 
some administrators consider this 
one mailing enough to guarantee 
enrollment. I am sure that the intel- 
ligent administrator would not offer 
a course unless there were a definite 
need for it. Recognizing the need, 
he should then make every effort to 
inform prospective students, in this 
instance especially law enforcement 
personnel. When adult education 
makes its plans public and sees that 
these plans bear a direct relationship 
to long-range community projects, 
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then will it increase its public sup- 
port. For, what intelligent citizen 
would reject a program that was 
part of the master plan of his own 
community ? (This scheme of opera- 
tion is required of the adult educa- 
tion programs in Great Britain under 
the Education Act.)* 

What other public service is closer 
to the well-being of the community 
than the police? How easy it should 
be for an administrator to arouse 
the interest of the local newspaper, 
radio and TV stations, chamber of 
commerce, and the various service 
organizations to assist him in pub- 
licizing course offerings in police 
subjects ! 

' Smith, W. O. Lester. “Towards Co- 
ordination in Great Britain: A Survey,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of 


Political and Social Science, Vol. 302, 
Nov. 1955, p. 79. 
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Foreign Policy Association 
Receives Grants 


More than two million dollars in new 
grants to the Foreign Policy Association- 
World Affairs Center to support its ac- 
tivities over the next five year-period 
have been announced by JoHN W. Nason, 
president. A grant of a million and a half 
dollars from the Ford Foundation covers 
a four-year period. Other grants, cover- 
ing from one to five years have been 
made by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, the A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust and the 
New World Foundation. Two grants for 
special projects have been made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Institute 
for International Order. At the end of 
June, 1961, Mr. Nason announced, the 
association will cease publishing the 
Foreign Policy Bulletin and will instead 
concentrate upon the Headline Series, 
Great Decisions Fact Sheets and Inter- 
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P.E.A. Meets in Ghana 

The Peoples’ Education Association of 
Ghana held its 12th annual meeting at 
Premfeh College, Kumasi, Ashanti, last 
month. The basic objective of the asso- 
ciation is to work for a system of educa- 
tion in Ghana which provides opportuni- 
ties for complete individual development. 
Its membership exceeds by 500 that of 
AEA-USA. 

— @ fe 

Ellis Island 

Ambitious plans to build a university 
on federally owned Ellis Island, in New 
York Harbor, have fallen through tem- 
porarily. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has rejected all 
bids as not meeting the necessary require- 
ments. 


Adult Leadership 
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THE INQUIRING MIND 
By Cyril O. Houle, University of Wis- 


consin Press, Madison, 1961. 87 pp. 
Paperbound $1.50, Cloth $5.00. 


A barber shop may not seem like the 
most likely place a person would be apt 
to find out why a 40-year-old adult makes 
a sustained effort to continue to learn but 
on my last trip to one in the loop, the 
barber, in an effort to initiate a conver 
sation, and being upset slightly with his 
boss, exclaimed, “It is a crying shame 
that more people don’t try to get edu- 
cated, with all the chances they have in 
Chicago.” It was our first meeting and 
certainly he didn’t know me; I pressed 
with, “What are you doing in this re- 
gard?” This opened the gate, and for the 
next 15 minutes he informed me, in proper 
English, about his attitude toward learn- 
ing and how he eagerly anticipated at- 
tending twice weekly classes at the 
Y.M.C.A., and that this term he was 
studying “words,” American literature, 
and was reading extensively in several 
different fields. In his words, “Every 
citizen has a responsibility to make a 
sustained effort at continuous learning.” 

This conversation occurred before I 
had read Cyril Houle’s book titled, “The 
Inquiring Mind” and now I feel com- 
pelled to ask the barber a few more 
questions, but it seems presently that this 
man fits the classification of the learning- 
oriented, defined by the author as those 
who seek knowledge for its own sake. 
Dr. Houle makes clear that although the 
investigations made by him and his col- 
leagues into why people continue to learn, 
indicates three general sub-groupings, that 
these are by no means pure types, but 
instead overlap considerably. The other 
two classifications, according to Dr. Houle 
are: the goal oriented, those who use 
education as a means of accomplishing 
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fairly clear-cut objectives, and the activity 
oriented, those who take part because 
they find in the circumstances of the 
learning a meaning which has no neces- 
sary connection, and often no connection 
at all with the content or the announced 
purpose of the activity. 

Part one of this little book deals at 
some length with discussions and ex- 
planations of these three groups and the 
author cites specific examples from the 
twenty-two people interviewed, to justify 
the sub-groupings. The twenty-two adults 
were selected because they were con- 
spicuously engaged in various forms of 
continued learning and even though Houle 
says, “in no sense can this be considered 
a statistical sample,” the significance of 
the book might well be in its motivating 
others to more completely 
these phenomena. 


investigate 


Chapter II concerns itself with two 
important concepts: (1) self-perception 
of the continuous learners and (2) so- 
ciety’s perception of learning as the 
learner sees it. The latter discussion 
lends considerable support to the feeling 
that many adult educators hold, namely— 
that we have not yet given social sanction 
to those who wish to learn. 

Chapter III deals with the whys. Why 
do some people have inquiring minds and 
some do not? Why do the consistent 
learners think they are the way they are? 
Why do they desire to continue to learn? 
Houle summarizes, “While the desire and 
the ability to learn are not shared equally 
by everyone, both can be fostered by good 
teaching, by careful guidance, by build- 
ing and enlarging sympathetic enclaves, 
and by providing a range of educational 
opportunities. Our hopes for the future 
must rest in large measure on our ca- 
pacity to increase the number and_ the 
ability of those who continue all their 
lives to share in the benefits and the 
pleasures of intellectual inquiry.” The 
book is an adaptation of a series of lec- 
tures Dr. Houle delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, while 
he was serving as Knapp Visiting Pro- 
fessor in the Spring of 1960. 


GLENN S. JENSEN. 


STUDYING THE COMMUNITY: A 
BASIS FOR PLANNING LIBRARY 
ADULT EDUCATION SERVICES 

By the Library-Community Project 
Headquarters Staff of the American La- 
brary Association. Chicago 11. 1960. 
28 PP. Paperback, $2.50. 

As a practical step-by-step guide it 
presents the methods for gathering and 
organizing the varied information needed 
if a really effective library adult educa- 
tion program suited to the needs and 
interests of the individual community is 
to be developed. 

The guide grew ovt of the experiences 
of the eight public libraries, the state li- 
brary agencies and the headquarters staff 
of the American Library Association that 
participated in the Library Community 
Project over a period of five years. It's 
practical because every suggestion has 
been tested by librarians and citivens who 
learned by doing and then evaluated what 
they'd done before recommending the pro- 
cedures to others. 

Among the topics treated in this guide 
are the reasons for making a study, the 
library’s readiness, introducing the study, 
the scope, the roles of citizens and staff 
members, when and how to obtain infor- 
mation, studying the library itself, organ- 
izing and interpreting the information, 
putting the study to work and a _ basic 
bookshelf for library community study. 
Appendices provide examples of the tools 
for gathering information that were de- 
veloped during the project. 

The sections related to involvement of 
citizens in the community study and to 
interpretation of the data collected in 
order to determine community problems 
and interests and the educational needs 
related to them are key concepts in the 
library community study method. 

One of the greatest assets of the book 
is the non-technical language in which it's 
written. Although addressed to the pub- 
lic library the methods suggested can be 
adapted by other adult education agencies 
which wish to determine their roles in 
the total educational structure of the 
community. 


Muriét FuuLer, 
Michigan State Library. 


information in convenient, 
inexpensive paperbacks 


EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


Barnes & Noble | 


the widest range of home-study 


COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 


TE So ee 
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These famous paperbacks, 
long popular with college 
students and professors, are 
now widely recognized as 
basic self-teaching tools for 
adult home study, In clear, 
concise, easy-to-use form 
they provide all the necessary 
information on subjects rang- 
ing from the arts, business, 
languages, and science to 
games, skills, and leisure time 
activities. 

Wherever books are sold, 

or write for complete list 


Barnes & Noble 


Educational specialists since 1873 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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by CYRIL O. 
HOULE 


EFFECTIVE ter 2 p, 
operate, evaluate 

and improve your 

BOARD board or executive 
committee. Order 


through any 
bookstore. $3.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 29: Bway, N.y.c. 7 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE AMERICAN 


By Sophie S. Hollander (Berkeley: 
California Book Co., 1961), 145 pp. 
Paperback, $2.00. 

The author has written an extremely 
interesting and useful textbook for classes 
in English for the foreign born found in 
most adult education classes in our coun- 
try. Starting with the students’ own per- 
ceptions as the key to learning, this book 
is bound to open the floodgates of com- 
munication, unlock the word—hoard of 
the severest cases of aphonia, and stimu- 
late conversation on topics of the broadest 
interest. 

Impressions of the American from the 
perspective of the most sophisticated 
foreigner—rich in his own backlog of 
tradition, background, and experience—as 
he suddenly faces the American scene, 
should make exciting reading for the most 
diversified and most sensitive adult class 
in English for the foreign born. The text 
establishes unanimity of interest and co- 
hesiveness in a group that may stretch 
from Afghanistan to Zanzibar, from 
housewife to nuclear physicist. It lends 
leverage to the more divisive, obdurate 
studies of grammar, syntax, or language 
laboratory work, where different levels of 
learning, aims, and achievement are ob- 
stacles the teacher has to surmount in the 
adult class. This book, written in a 
buoyant style and dealing with the com- 
mon, daily situations any newcomer mects, 
should stimulate interest and confidence in 
learning English and reduce many of the 
difficulties found with a great many exist- 
ing textbooks in classes of English for 
the foreign born. 

A series of 30 letters from people of as 
many different countries to their friends 
and relatives at home, they present the 
striking contrasts between the beliefs and 
customs of the foreign student and those 
he observes here. From the letters emerge 
both the picture of the student—eager, 
earnest, often touchingly puzzled by a 
strange experience and a new world; and 
that of the American—frequently off- 
guard, so to speak, marketing for his 
wife, fearing to frustrate his child, or 
lavishing care on the family dog. Here, 
in an American school, the foreign stu- 
dent can find a book that verbalizes for 
him his own point of view, and about the 
very situations he has been facing. With 
the pleasure of recognition and familiarity, 
he can instantaneously or quickly forget 
his self-consciousness and immediately 
start conversation and discussion. 


The impressions of the American were 
gathered by the author from reports of 
her students over a period of years of 
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teaching English for the foreign born at 
an adult school in Berkeley, California, 
and she perfected the letters through use 
in the classroom. The book is intended 
for the intermediate-advanced level. The 
author defines that level as “the point at 
which the student has acquired a small 
but inadequate vocabulary, a conversa- 
tion speech replete with foreign word 
patterns, and a knowledge of grammar 
still unapplied. This text is based on a 
controlled vocabulary by following the 
Thorndike-Lorge TEACHER'S WORD 
BOOK of 30,000 words and by avoiding 
words of less than a frequency of ten for 
this level. A convenient vocabulary list 
and a list of word patterns follow each 
letter. There are also interesting ques- 
tions on the text for comprehension and 
drill work that should prove provocative, 
rather than mechanical. These questions 
should encourage the student to apply the 
words and word patterns to his own 
developing observations. Words which 
seem, in fact, to have been taken right out 
of his mouth, the student can more easily 
repeat again with interest in repetitious 
drill. 

The book covers a year’s work—fifteen 
letters for a semester. The text can be 
easily applied to all facets of classroom 
procedure—reading, dictation, construc- 
tion work in grammar, vocabulary exer- 
cises, paragraph comprehension, classroom 
dialogue, and original composition and 
theme writing. 

This text is an important contribution 
to the field of teaching English to the 
foreign, and teachers will find this book 
of great value in sustaining the interest 
of the typical adult learner in a hetero- 
geneous class. 


Jack Lonpon, 
University of California, 


Berkeley. 


THE RICH AND THE POOR 

By Robert Theobald, The New Ameri- 
can Library, New York, 1961. 160 pp. 
Paperback, 50¢. 

Economist Robert Theobald does a 
number of things well in this book 
especially in his analysis of rich and poor 
countries, the relationships between them, 
and in his proposed solution. 

His one basic assumption is that the 
world either survives together or will 
blow itself to pieces. In this regard he 
explains, “The poor countries cannot be 
treated as pawns in a power struggle; aid 
must be given to a country, not to buttress 
one side in an ideological struggle, but to 
help the inhabitants.” 

Theobald is clear in his approach to 
the problem of the poor countries, that 
the need to raise the standard of living 
in these countries is not the chief task. 
“Their main problem is to adjust present 
beliefs to modern world conditions at a 
sufficiently rapid rate to prevent the 
breakdown of their societies.” 

Adult educators should be interested in 
this analysis and in Theobald’s suggestion 


that a method must be found of “edu- 
cating” the population about the policies 
of the Central Government relative to 
new values. Many will disagree with the 
author concerning his proposed approach 
to an “educational curriculum” but he 
carefully supports his points and main- 
tains that the stereotypes of the West 
about the “right” form of government are 
no longer adequate. 

His last two chapters on “The Benefits 
of International Giving” and “The Cre- 
ation of A World Community” are sum- 
med up in part in this statement, “Con- 
flicts will always be imminent when 
individuals, societies or nations are in 
contact; the problems can be resolved by 
strife or compromise. Only if a compro- 
mise is made and is directed, not by the 
balance of power, but by the underlying 
needs of all concerned, will further hatred 
be avoided.” 

The book is based upon the funda- 
mental premise that all men have equal 
rights. The author makes plain that in 
his thinking there is only one funda- 
mental difference between: (1) those who 
want to improve the lot of others, and 
2) those who selfishly wish to improve 
only their own. 

GLENN S. JENSEN. 


TELEVISION AND THE CHILD, 
by Himmelweit, Oppenheim, Vince. Re- 
print of chapters 1-4 of an empirical 
study of the effect of television on the 
young. Television Information Office, 666 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


DESIGN FOR THE FUTURE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF PUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN. Semi- 
annual report, 30 pp. Available from Co- 
ordinating Committee, 333 Wisconsin 
Center, 702 Langdon St., Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 


ETV: A FORD FOUNDATION 
PICTORIAL REPORT, a 68 page pic- 
torial report on the growth of educational 
television. Free on request from the Ford 
Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., New 


York, W.. Y. 


Directory in Process 

ARMIN Grams of the Institute of Child 
Development of the University of Min- 
nesota is working with Mure, Brown 
of the Children’s Bureau on a “Directory 
of Specialists in Parent Education” to be 
published by the Bureau. The names to 
be included are those of persons profes- 
sionally identified with the field of parent 
education through their present work, 
position, title, special training and/or 
publications. This directory will contain 
about 500 names, and should be ready 
some time next fall. 

An extensive list of names has already 
been compiled, but the editors would like, 
if possible, to include “all those eligible. 
They invite correspondence with people 
who would like to know more about the 
project. 


Adult Leadership 
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Recommended Typing 
Materials for Adult 
Education Classes 


GREGG TYPING, SECOND EDITION 
One-Year Course 
—Rowe and Lloyd 


150-lesson typing program with sustained attention to technique and 
production. 208 pp. WORKBOOK for One-Year Course contains 
stationery, forms, charts, tests, study check-ups for student practice. 


GREGG TYPEWRITING FOR COLLEGES 
—Lloyd, Rowe, and Winger 
INTENSIVE COURSE: 150-lesson typing program for the post-high 


school level. A balanced program of skill and production develop- 
ment. 224 pp. 


BASIC COURSE: 75-lesson, paper-bound text, ideally suited for short 
courses. Provides for complete mastery of basic operations. 112 pp. 
WORKBOOK I: Correlated student practice materials for lessons 1-75. 
WORKBOOK II: Correlated student practice materials for lessons 
76-150. 

PERSONAL TYPING, EDITION 

—Lloyd and Hosler 

75-lesson text for intensive, personal-use typing courses up to one 
semester in length. Covers all phases of academic typing. Develops 


facility in composing at the keyboard. Easy to follow, largely fac- 
simile, practically self-teaching. 128 pp. 


SECON 
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PERSONAL TYPING 


—Pepe 


IN 24 HOURS 


24-lesson text. Excellent for the short, basic personal-use course. 
Gets maximum results in the shortest time. 64 pp. Spiral-bound. 


REFRESHER TYPING 


—Pepe 


N 24 HOURS 


24-lesson refresher course for upgrading both quality and quantity 
of vocational typing. 64 pp. Wire-O bound. 


APPLIED OFFICE TYP 
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—Frisch and Sivinski 


A PRACTICE 


YN ONTNTON 
JIN RDITION 


55 different jobs from 25 actual companies to train students to type 
neat accurate business papers and forms. All contained in a “Desk 


Organizer.” 


Order from your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION © McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd Street 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Avenue 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE TEACH- 
ING MACHINE FIELD AND IM- 
PLICATIONS FOR HOME STUDY 
COURSES by Leonard C. Silvern, pub- 
lished in the Home Study Review, 2000 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
Winter 1961, Excellent. Single copies 
$1.00. 


A MASTER PLAN FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA, 1960- 
1975. Published by the California State 
Dept. of Education, Sacremento. 1960. 
230 pp. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION, The NATO Hand- 
book. 1960. Published by NATO, Paris 
XVI, France. 96 pp. 


JUNE, 1961 


Corte Madera, Calif.: 201 Tamal Vista Dr. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm Street 


EMBASSY EXTRAORDINARY, the 
U. S. Mission to the United Nations by 
John MacVane. Available from Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


THE A.V. INDEX, a guide to in- 
structional material information in 
selected publications, published by the 
Audio-Visual Research Institute, 1346 
Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigan. Single 
copies $1.50 


THE MARKS OF AN EDUCATED 
MAN, by Alan Simpson, in Context, a 
University of Chicago magazine, Spring 
1961. Includes a special report on Chan- 
cellor George W. Beadle. 


RESOURCES—A-V 


MEANWHILE, BACK ON EARTH 
lomm., B & W, 13% min., American 

National Red Cross, Public Information 

Office, National Headquarters, Washing- 


ton 6, D. C. 

Civil War past and space age future 
are related to humanitarian needs and 
medical progress of the present. Battle of 
Antietam recreated. Role of Clara Barton. 


THE RISE OF ORGANIZED LABOR 
lomm., B & W, 18 min., McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., $110. 
Traces growth from Knights of Labor 
through AFL-CIO. 


TRUE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
lomm., B & W, 33 min., McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., $165. 
Made up mainly of the famous Matthew 
Brady still photographs. 


TO SPEAK WITH FRIENDS 

lomm., B & W, 28 min., United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N;. F.4 $5000. 

U. S. Office of Education film on the 
teaching of modern languages. How the 
use of language laboratories, television, 
motion pictures, recordings, slides and 
other special audio-visual facilities helps 
students acquire real skill in understand- 
ing and speaking. 


LAND OF PROMISE 

lomm., B & W, 30 min., American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 815 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $175., rental 
$3. 

Labor history, narrated by Melvin 
Douglas, shown on 100 TV stations Labor 
Day 1960. 


THE CHALLENGE OF LEADERSHIP 
lomm., color, 14 min., Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, 1231 24th St., N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C. $125, rental $10. 
Qualities of leadership are explored on 
basis of a five-man hunting emergency. 
Objective is to prime supervisors on 
recognition of potential leader talent. 


LISTEN, PLEASE ! 
lomm., color, 10 min., Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, 1231 24th St, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. $125, rental $10. 
Discussion film on the importance of 
listening when in supervisory role. 


CIVIL DEFENSE IN SCHOOLS 

lomm., B & W’, 23 min., Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Battle Creek, 
Mich., $31.29. 

School and civil defense authorities are 
shown working together for protection of 
children in school, and to prepare them 
for adult life in a nuclear age. 
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AEA Denver Conference Evaluation 
Report 

Tape recorded interviews were one of 
the new tools used by the Evaluation 
Committee during the Annual Conference 
of the Adult Education Association of 
the U. S. A. b-'' in Denver this fall. 


Led by Ronatp Levy, Director of 
the Raton, N. M., Instruction Center, 
the committee relied heavily on the 
traditional evaluation forms passed out 
to those attending and the personal 
observation of members of the committee. 
jut it also conducted personal inter- 
views with 37 selected participants. 

Interviewees were picked ahead of time, 
for the most part, from a random sample 
of preregistrants. Fifty letters were 
mailed out in advance to these people 
asking for their cooperation. More than 
half were able to cooperate. 

Special rooms were assigned during 
the convention for tape recording, and 
recorders were made available to the 
interviewers through convention head- 
quarters in the hotel. 

When averaged out, the reactions to 
the over-all program were a qualified ap- 
proval. Some of the criticisms mentioned 
were lack of continuity, lack of women 
on the program, lack of provision for 
newcomers. Assets were the chance of 
making personal contacts and being able 
to choose and attend meetings according 
to interest. 

Old-timer professionals wanted a nar- 
rower, more intensive approach, and the 
newcomer wanted a 
broader, less intensive one. Volunteers 
seemed to be in trouble. They felt that 
they were considered neither fish nor 
fowl as far as the program was concerned. 

Most people felt the overlap between 
\EA and NAPSAE was a good idea 
and saved money. Many were indifferent. 

As far as the Hotel Hilton was con- 
cerned, some complained about the cost 
of meals and the difficulty in finding 
meeting rooms. Many thought facilities 
were good, however, and particularly en- 
joyed Denver itself. 


non-professionals 
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Those attending seemed to achieve a 
higher degree of personal than pro- 
fessional satisfaction from the meeting. 
Professionals complained about the lack 
of depth in the program, and the non- 
professionals about too much depth. 

Here, then, are the recommendations 
that came out of the evaluation : 

1. Do something to improve scheduling 
of sections—preferably to have a wider 
choice of sections to attend. 

2. Do more to integrate and orient new 
members. 

3. Provide more opportunity for active 
participation on the part of those who 
attend. 

4. Give more time for, and_ better 
advance publicity. 

5. Use a pre-convention questionnaire 
to poll members’ interests about meetings. 

6. Have those on the program more 
firmly committed to their assignments. 

7. Improve efficiency in registration, 
reservations, delegate assembly. 

8. Eliminate early Sunday meetings. 

9. Utilize local groups more in plan- 
ning. 

10. Have more time for special; less 
time for general sessions. 


UCLA Extension Director 

The appointment of EpwaArp B. Rogss- 
LER as Director of University Extension, 
Northern Area, for the University of 
California, has been announced by Presi- 
dent CLARK Kerr, and Pau H. SHeEats, 
statewide dean of Extension. 

Dr. Roessler will assume charge of all 
adult education programs of the Uni- 
versity in the northern half of the state, 
effective July 1. He will retain a joint 
appointment as professor of mathematics 
on the Davis campus, but will also estab- 
lish an office in the University Extension 
quarters on the Berkeley campus. 


FAE Grant to N. Y. U. 

New York University has received a 
grant of $250,000.00 from the Fund for 
Adult Education for the support of its 
program of Liberal Arts in Extension, 
Dr. Carrot, V. Newsom, president of 
the University, announced last month. 

In notifying President Newsom of the 
grant, C. Scorr FLETCHER, president of 
the Fund, stressed the interest of the 
Fund in providing additional support “to 
assist the University in the advancement 
of continuing liberal education for adults.” 


Signs of Growth of “Adult Services” in 
State and Public Libraries 

“Adult services” became part of the 
organization of reader services about 
fifteen years ago in public libraries. It 
marked a new emphasis on a wide range 
of professional services to adults. Since 
1946 the number of positions titled “Co- 
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ordinator of Adult Services” or “Adult 

Services Librarian” has increased tre- 

mendously in public libraries. 

In the past five years, with increased 
funds available from the Library Services 
Act, state library extension agencies have 
begun establishing “adult services” posi- 
tions within the consultant staffs. HELEN 
LYMAN in Wisconsin, -MurteL, FULLER 
in Michigan, Potty ANpbDERSON in New 
York, PHyiitrs Macceront in Illinois, 
are a few state agency librarians with 
responsibility for consultant work in adult 
services. Wyoming reports “for the first 
time in history” a qualified field worker 
to assist in developing community pro- 
grams for adults. In Pennsylvania, the 
state extension agency has hired an adult 
services consultant jointly with a local 
library school; DorotHy BENprx of Drexel 
conducts workshops or research as well 
as teaching in the field of adult services. 

State Library extension agencies are 
giving attention to important aspects of 
adult services. 

(1) Alabama and Mississippi are de- 
veloping standards for adults in 
public libraries. 

(2) Surveys of services have been con- 
ducted in Anne Arundel (Md.) 
Library; in Grant, Seward, and 
Stevens county (Kansas) Libraries; 
in Moultrie, Valdosta, and Savannah 
(Georgia) public libraries. Alabama 
has surveyed services for the aging 
in the public libraries of Alabama. 
Colorado has just completed a public 
library statewide survey that includes 
details on adult services. , 

(3) Workshops on various aspects of 
adult services are under way; Mis- 
souri’s Institute on program -planning 
and film utilization ran in February; 
Louisiana conducted three-day  in- 
service training in adult books and 
reading; Kansas begins a series of 
workshops on adult services and adult 
reading in May; Indiana works with 
the Film Circuit to conduct a Pre- 
view Workshop; Montana has eight 
area workshops on interpreting li- 
brary services under way; Nevada 
has begun a series of meetings on 
adult services in specific subject 
areas; Pennsylvania-Drexel offered 
workshops on book talks and on 
book selection during the spring; 
New York has four courses _ for 
“community librarians” planned for 
1961; Wisconsin has conducted a 
variety of film workshops this past 
year; two Wyoming workshops 
stressed book selection for adults. 


Clearinghouse Bulletin 

Edited by Rocer DerCrow of the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults (4819 Greenwood Avenue, 
Chicago 15, Illinois), will keep you 
abreast of developments and publications 
on college and university education for 
adults. DeCrow annotates the publica- 
tions he lists; the Clearinghouse Bulletin 


, 


will provide important information for 
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college and university faculty as well as 
librarians interested in adult education. 


Human Values 


Goucher College Alumnae Clubs in 
ten urban centers will conduct a study- 
discussion program of six weekly meet- 
ings on the theme, “Human Values in 
the Emerging American City.” This new 
program is an outgrowth of the year- 
long College and community seminar on 
the same theme presented during 
Goucher’s 75th anniversary year. The 
original College seminar was made 
possible by a grant from the William 
Deiches Fund. The Alumnae Club pro- 
gram is being financed by means of a 
grant from the Fund of Adult Education. 

The aim of the program according to 
Ortro F, KrausHaar, president of 
Goucher College, is “to raise the level 
of civic intelligence and participation in 
dealing with urban problems. It will 
endeavor to increase understanding of the 
changing urban environment in which 
people live and within which they must 
work for the realization of human values.” 
The program seeks to help participants 
acquire some understanding of the major 
issues we face in trying to guide the 
new kind of American City that is rapidly 
emerging. The program will avoid dupli- 
cation of discussion concerning physical 
aspects of planning and land use but will 
focus upon recognition of values that 
make for humane living and that enlarge 
opportunity for human development. 


Soviet Visitors 

Five Soviet educators made an on-the- 
spot study of educational programs in 
four U. S. cities and the “typical small 
town” community of Kent, Ohio, between 
April 28 and May 20. The group visited 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Chicago, in addition to Kent. The 
Russians were guests of the Comparative 
Education Society of America, which 
sponsored visits by American educators 
to the Soviet Union in 1958 and in 1960. 
The Soviet educators represent the Edu- 
cational and Scientific Workers Union, 
which oversees social, recreational, and 
some professional activities of teachers 


in the U. S. S. R. 


Newsletter Supreme 

A weekly newsletter entitled “Stock 
Diagnosis”, originated and published by 
Justin Stone of Beverly Hills has been 
carrying an annual subscription rate of 
$2,000.00 per year. Last month the price 
was reduced to $85.00. Reason: to in- 
crease readership. 


Survey Research Institute 

The University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center will hold its 14th annual 
Summer Institute on Survey Research 
Techniques from July 24 to August 19. 
Participants will become acquainted with 
survey methods as applied to business, 
public health, education, industry, and 
government, or as used in general social 
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science research. Inquiries about the In- 
stitute should be addressed to the Survey 
Research Center, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


Congressional Committees 


New members have been named to 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor: Democrats Ratpn J. Scorr 
(N. C.), Neat Smitu (lowa), CHARLES 
S. JoeLson (N. J.), and Jutta BuTLer 
HANSEN (Wash.), Republicans CHARLES 
E. Goopett (N. Y.), Peter A. GARLAND 
(Me.), Donatp C. Bruce (Ind.), Joun 
M. AsHsrook (Ohio), and Dave Mar- 
tin (Neb.). The General Education Sub- 
committee will continue under the chair- 
man of CLEVELAND Barty (D. W. Va.), 
while Epitu Green (D. Ore.) will head 
a subcommittee handling bills on higher 
education, juvenile delinquency, and mi- 
grant labor. 


Quote 

“(It is of) critical importance, in any 
crisis of action, of being sure what you 
want to do and being able to explain it. 
It is not so relevant whether you are 
right or wrong, but it is cardinal that you 
should be positive.” C. P. Snow—Godkin 
Lectures at Harvard. 


Study of Adult Education 

The Executive Committee of the 
Mountain-Plains AEA recommended to 
the Western Interstate Commission of 
Higher Education last year that a study 
be done to determine the adult education 
personnel and training needs of the 
Rocky Mountain area. The WICHE 
board carefully considered the proposal 
but was unable to grant funds or staff 
time to do the survey. As a_ result, 
CLARENCE JAYNE, of Wyoming Uni- 
versity was authorized to contact grad- 
uate students and interested agencies to 
see if the proposed study might be made 
without WICHE support. Three graduate 
students now working on doctorates at 
the University of Wyoming, CHarLEs: O. 
Rospinson, BurNELL LAMB, and H. O. 
BrouGH, have taken different aspects 
of the problem for their research projects. 
The Professors of Adult Education, of 
the AEA, will likely cooperate on some 
phases of these projects. It is hoped that 
by the time of the 1962 meeting these 
studies will have brought together most 
of the data the association considered 
necessary before intelligent planning for 
regional training programs can go for- 
ward. 


ALES 


The American Labor Education Serv- 
ice is an experimental and demonstration 
agency in adult education. In 1960, the 
program emphasized the study and un- 
derstanding of international problems; 
study to improve understanding among 
labor of the nature of the community, 
with stress given to programs which 
build more effective relationships  be- 
tween labor end other community groups ; 


and the study of basic values in American 
life and labor’s role in our democratic 
society. Exeanor Coit is Director of 
ALES, 1776 Broadway, New York City. 


From Nevada 

Vernon L. Howarp has been appointed 
as a coordinator and consultant in the 
‘itle VIIL National Defense Education 

* noncredit program. The courses are 
be... sponsored jointly by the Statewide 
Se.: ices, University of Nevada and the 
State Vocational Education Department. 
Mr. Howard received the A.B. degree 
and the M.A. degree from Colorado 
State College. He has served as a princi- 
pal and teacher in high school in Colo- 
rado, and as a vocational instructor at 
Reno High School. 


Community Development 

The Utah Bureau of Community De- 
velopment under the leadership of Dk. 
J. WeLvon Morritt is now engaged in 
a full measure of programs around the 
state. In this, the second year of opera- 
tion for the Bureau, one community, 
Kearns, has successfully completed the 
study phase of the program; and _ its 
action committee is now looking vigor- 
ously into the potential construction of 
a community civic center. Three other 
communities have held their town meet- 
ings and are progressing into the study 
phase. By seniority. Nephi has advanced 
farthest followed by Monticello and 
Clearfield. A new venture has been em- 
barked upon in conjunction with Utah 
County where the Bureau has begun to 
work on both a county and a community 
level. The approach to both problems 
thus far has been through civic co- 
ordinating councils, a new approach 
which will test the pliability and versatil- 
ity of the program. 


Pikes Peak Adult Education 
Association 

Dr. Byron W, Hansrorp, Colorado's 
new Commissioner of Education, gave 
his views on adult education at a meeting 
of the association held in December. He 
stressed the incompleteness of formal 
education, calling attention to such factors 
as high school drop-outs, inadequate 
facilities, qualified students not entering 
or completing college and the great ad- 
vances in subject matter since formal 
education stopped. Because of this situa- 
tion adult education has a_ tremendous 
job to do in the next decade—not only 
vocationally and academically but also 
in respect to the duties and responsibil- 
ities of citizenship. He emphasized par- 
ticularly the importance of adults’ dis- 
cussing together the vital issues of peace, 
international relations and social prob- 
lems. 


Springfield Public Forums 

The Springfield, Massachusetts Adult 
Education Council this month completed 
its twenty-seventh series of Free Public 
Forums. On going activities are: I Am 
an American Night; Scholarship Clear- 


ing House; The Round Table. 
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Midwest Institute for Young Adults 


The state of Nebraska is fortunate in- 
deed that a facility designed to meet the 
needs of Young Adults is now nearing 
completion. The new Nebraska Center 
for Continuing Education has a_ special 
wing, the Hall of Youth, where all efforts 
will be focussed upon the development of 
essential training programs for the youth 
of that region. The core of these pro- 
grams is the Midwest Institute for Young 
Adults, a series of four 8-week terms for 
out-of-school youth from cities, villages, 
and farms. 

The purposes of the Midwest Institute 
have been stated as follows: 

1. To provide residential training in 
such job-related fields as business, 
office work, and agriculture for young 
men and women who do not plan to 
extend their formal education be- 
yond high school, 

To develop leadership potentials, 
To build understanding of opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities for effective 
citizenship in our democracy, 

4. To stimulate greater interest in cul- 
tural and community values, 

To give personal counseling assist- 
ance to young adults concerning 
selection of a life work, 

6. To provide an experience in group 

living. 

The program for 1961-62 includes a 
fall term (October 30 to December 22, 
1961) and a winter term (February 5 to 
March 30, 1962), open to all young per- 
sons beyond high school age who are 
sincerely interested in self-improvement. 
Each term includes three types of learn- 
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F528) ing opportunities. 

fe LEARN TO EARN courses. Offer- 
eee ings for the fall term are: Introduction 
ref Be to Business; Merchandising; Business 


Correspondence; Office Machines; Ad- 
vanced Typing; Job Opportunities; Eff- 
cient Use of Farm Power and Machin- 
ery; Welding; Beef Management; Wild: 
life Management; Animal Diseases. 

LEARN TO LIVE courses. The fall 
and winter offerings include: Marriage 
and the Family; World Affairs; The 
Modern Community; Handicrafts; Con- 
sumer Problems; Reading for Enjoyment ; 
Home Beautification; and Recreational 
Leadership. 

SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL, 
activities These are designed to round 
out the student's residential educational 
experience and to contribute to wholesome 
group living. They include volleyball, 
basketball, recreational swimming, bowl- 
ing, square dancing, field trips, chorus, 
weekly student paper, informal group 
singing, skits, programs, movies, student 
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council, and convocations. 

The courses offered are designed for 
self-improvement only and do not provide 
academic credit toward any degree. A 
certificate will be awarded, however, upon 
completion of any 8-week term. 

Each student will register for approxi- 
mately twenty hours of instruction per 
week. Three-fourths of this work will 
ordinarily be done in LEARN TO 
EARN courses relating to business, office 


work, or agriculture; and the remaining 
fourth will be devoted to LEARN TO 
LIVE courses. In addition, each student 
will engage in such social and recreational 
activities as may be of interest. 


Committee on Fundamental and 
Literacy Education 
AEA’s Interest Section on Literacy 
education, GLApys ALgest and Dick Corr- 
RIGHT, co-chairmen, reported last month 
that the New York Community Trust 
had given a grant to the literacy program 
in that city enabling each teacher to fur- 
nish free to all literacy students copies 
of two daily newspapers. Other com- 
munities may want to adopt this plan 
which is proving very successful. From 
Texas the committee reported that the 
\bilene Women’s Club, the Baylor Liter- 
acy Center and the Texas Literacy Coun- 
cil, recently sponsored the third Texas 
conference on literacy to plan means for 
eliminating illiteracy in that State: Some 
of the problems to be overcome are: 
1. There are approximately 800,000 
adult illiterates in Texas. 
2. The State ranks 40th in literacy in 
the U. S. 
3. Illiteracy is not confined to any race 
or language background. 
GovERNOR Price Dante. focused attention 
of all citizens on this problem by declar- 
ing the week of April 7-8 Literacy week 
in Texas. 


Graduate Study in Community 
Development 

The Community Development Institute 
of Southern Illinois University, Ricn arp 
FRANKLIN, Director, announces a_pro- 
gram of graduate study for adults inter- 
ested in community development. Ap 
proximately a year and a half is required 
for the Master of Science degree. 
Shimer Conference 

The first Shimer Conference for adults 
of the Episcopal Church will be held at 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois, 
June 24-30. Reservations may be made 
by writing to 65 East Huron St., Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Junior College Formed 

\ new Junior College, in the heart of 
Chicago's loop, will be open to students 
on September 18, 1961. Donatp CANar, 
long-time AEA member and Dean of the 
College, announced that the program will 
feature not only a two-year college pre- 
paratory course but general education as 
well. 


Graduate Comment 

The February issue of Graduate Com- 
ment, published by the Graduate Division 
of Instruction and Research, Wayne State 
University contains an excellent article 
by Paut McGHEE on the responsibility 
of higher adult education. Single copies 
are available by writing to the Editor, 
WitttAM BrerNBAUM. Request also a 
copy of the Detroit Adventure, sponsored 
by Wayne State and 18 other educational 
institutions, in an imaginative attempt to 
bring university resources to bear in im- 
proving the quality of cultural life in 
Detroit. 
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Michigan Meets 


Wolverine State adult educators meet- 
ing in Ann Arbor last month were treated 
to two outstanding addresses by leading 
American adult educators. The first day of 
the conference Dr. Howarpn McCiusky 
developed the theme that people who par- 
ticipate in community development help 
themselves while improving the com- 
munity by improvement in better ac- 
quaintance, knowledge and understanding 
of the people and the situation. President 
Emeritus of Central Michigan University 
Cuaries L. ANspacu on the second day 
spoke to, the topic of adult education in 
the development of man as a man. His 
theme was, “The future of adult educa- 
tion spells out the obligation to provide 
a program which will continue to em- 
phasize man as a human being and assist 
him to develop the abilities needed to use 
his mind effectively, to feel intensely, and 
to be conscious of the purpose of life—to 
the end that he loses himself in a great 
cause. 


Illinois Meets 

PRESIDENT Davip Henry of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Dr. Norton Lone, 
advisor to GOVERNOR KERNER, were key- 
note speakers at the two-day conference 
of the Illinois Adult Education Associa- 
tion meeting at Allerton House last 
month. Other speakers included ALonzo 
Grace, Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois; Roserr E. Hut- 
SIZER, Professor of Physics, University of 
Illinois; W. C. Van Dyck, Training 
Manager for Caterpillar Tractor; E. C. 
CoLEMAN, Professor of English, Southern 
[linois University; Hersert HAMLIN and 
M. Ray Karnes of the University of 
Illinois. GLEN WILLS served as program 
chairman. 


Indiana Officers Elected 

At the annual meeting of the Adult 
Education Association of Indiana, held at 
Purdue in May, the following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. Ernar Ryben, 
Purdue; Vice-president and President- 
elect, Dr. JouN R. Crappvock, Ball State 
Teachers College; Secretary, Mrs. Ger- 
TRUDE HEBERLEIN, Indiana University 
Downtown Center, Indianapolis; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Maynarp K. Hine, Indiana- 
polis; Immediate Past President, Paur 
W. Werze., Supervisor of Adult Edu- 
cation and Extended School Services, 
Indianapolis. In addition to these officers 
the Association's executive committee in- 
cludes the following four directors : Paut 
SSEHAUSEN, Valparaiso University; Mrs. 
STANLEY O'Hatr, South Bend; CHARLES 
WaLker, Director of Evening School 
Division, Crispus Attucks High, Indian- 
apolis; Jack Curtrwoop, Indianapolis 
Public Library. 

The Association is delighted that as a 
result of its efforts, plus those of others, 
the Indiana legislature has passed a bill 
which creates a Division of Adult Edu- 
cation with a full-time director in the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


Adult Leadership 
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Bernarp L. Beners, Jr., has joined 
the staff of the College of Adult Educa- 
tion, University of Omaha, as assistant 
supervisor in the Military 
program. 


Education 


Dr. RicHarp H. HEinpEL has been 
named president of Pratt Institute, it 
was announced April 14th, by H. Irvinc 
PRATT, chairman of the Institute's Board 
of Trustees. Dr. Heindel, who has been 
president of Wagner College on Staten 
Island since 1958, becomes the fourth 
president of Pratt, a 74-year-old institu- 
tion offering under-graduate and graduate 
programs in architecture, art, engineer- 
ing, library science, and continuing pro- 
fessional studies. 


Jack Crapstrer, A.F.A. Executive 
Committee member from Region II, de- 
livered the keynote speech at the New 
Jersey State Adult Education Conference, 
May 6th. He has also been instrumental 
in organizing a state-wide adult educa- 
tion program on “Our National Purpose” 
in New York. In this connection his 
office has developed a discussion manual 
and administrative guide for use in the 
program. A limited supply of these are 
still available to other interested adult 
educators and copies may be obtained by 
writing to Jack Crabtree, Bureau of 
Adult Education, N. Y. State Dept. of 
Education, Albany 1, New York. 


James WuippLe began, May Ist a 
four months sabbatical leave from 
CSLEA. He is continuing research and 
study at Harvard University. 

Gorpon Dupre in April joined the 
staff of Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill. Prior to this assignment 
Mr. Dupee had been developing home 
study materials for Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica in Chicago. 


GrorceE J. GouLETTE, formerly Director 
of Academic Training at Spence Air 
Base, Moultrie, Georgia, last month be- 
came Conference Coordinator, Center for 
Continuing Education, University of 
Georgia. 


FraNK J. WELCH, for some twenty 
years an active member of the Adult 
Education and Cooperative Extension 
Service Team, has been named Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for Federal- 
State Relations. 


Lee E. Franks, former Program Di- 
rector of WVFT-TV in Gainesville, 
Florida, joined the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center in New 
York last month as Assistant Director 
of Station Relations. 


Grorce Davis and HERBERT HUNSAKER 
of Purdue University, with GErorGE 
MANN of the U. S. Office of Education, 
held a planning meeting last month of 
representatives from ten national associa- 
tions to make final arrangements for the 
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Regional Conference on Education for 
Aging held at Purdue, June Ist. 


Harry Mier, Assistant Director for 
Research and a member of the CSLEA 
staff since the organization was founded, 
is now supervising research for the Co- 
operative Study of Child Development 
undertaken jointly by the Graduate 
School of Public Health of the University 
of California and the Permanent Medical 
Center in Berkeley, Calif. 


GeorceE DaAIGNEAULT, Staff Associate, 
who came to CSLEA two years ago 
from University College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is now Head of 
University Extension, University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 


RatpH McCa.uister has recently re- 
signed as Vice-President and Director of 
Program and Education of Chautauqua 
Institution. He has held this position 
since 1944. Curtis U. Have has been 
appointed acting director. 


D. Mack Easton, Dean of Extension 
at the University of Colorado, was in- 
stalled as President of NUEA at the 
annual meeting of the Association in 
Santa Barbara, California, May 7-10. 


Artuur J. Rotn, in the May issue of 
Pleasures of Learning, New York Uni- 
versity’s Division of General Education 
Special Events Calendar, explores that 
touching aspect of urban sophistication, 
the desire not to be found wanting in 
knowledge. He calls it, “Where Do the 
Ducks Go?” 


NorMAN Cousins writing in WeCalls 
for February in an article titled, “Why 
Would Anyone Stop Learning” says, “No 
man can call himself truly educated un- 
less he exercises his own initiative, in the 
years beyond formal schooling, to make 
the necessary changes or additions that 
can keep his education from becoming 
obsolete.” Required reading for all con- 
cerned about adult education. 


Marion Hawes, President of the Mary- 
land Adult Education Association, and 
NATHAN JEROLD, 1961 State Conference 
Chairman, organized the recent Maryland 
Association Conference around the topics 
of art, theatre, poetry, music and history 
General theme was, “The Humanities 
have Significance for Business, Industry, 
Labor.” 


Wiisur C. HALLENBECK, who has been 
teaching Adult Education at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia at Vancouver, 
has returned to his home at East Fal- 
mouth, Mass., prior to a European tour. 


Jack WorTHINGTON, former AEA staff 
member and long a dedicated adult edu- 
cation worker, is presently assigned to 
Midwest Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction in the capacity of Director of 
Public Information. 


ABRAHAM RiricorF, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, speaking 
at the inauguration of JoHN EVERETT as 
first Chancellor of the New City Univer- 
sity of New York last month, said, “We 
must break free of the idea that ‘mass 
education’ impairs ‘quality education,’ we 
can have both.” 


CLARENCE JAYNE of the University of 
Wyoming, a candidate for AEA presi- 
dent, will spend the summer in Liberia, 
West Africa, in charge of a Teacher 
Education Program under the Cross 
Roads Africa Project. Dr Jayne will re- 
turn to the University of Wyoming in 
September, 1961. 


Cray Berc, Administrator of Adult 
Education at the University of Colorado, 
will be on leave of absence in 1961-62, 
studying in adult education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


AnceticA W. Cass, Associate in 
Americanization and Adult Elementary 
Education, University of the State of 
New York, at Albany, is currently on 
leave from that position, serving as a 
consultant to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in developing plans for the Funda- 
mental and Literacy Conference to be 
held in June. Mrs. Cass is also serving 
as consultant to the editor of adult edu- 
cation publications of Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston of New York. This publishing 
house is embarking upon a large scale 
adult education publication program and 
Mrs. Cass is desirous of receiving sug- 
gestions, ideas and manuscripts from A.L. 
readers concerning all phases of adult 
education. Inquiries should be addressed 
to: Ann Cass, 4 Park Ave., New York, 
Ni: Y. 


RosE VAINSTEIN, Public Library Spe- 
cialist in the Library Services Branch of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is joining the staff of the 
School of Librarianship at the University 
of British Columbia. She will become an 
associate professor there on July 1. 


FRANKLYN H. CHIDESTER has been ap- 
pointed Executive Officer of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Home-Study Department, 
effective July 1. He will also be respon- 
sible for the Home-Study Navy Corres- 
pondence Courses Research Project. 

Mr. Chidester succeeds Ropert E. 
\LLARD as Executive Officer, and MeEtL- 
vin W. Lackey as Director of the Navy 
Project, both gentlemen resigning at the 
end of June. Mr. Allard goes to the 
\merican Judicature Society at the 
American Bar Center in Chicago: Mr. 
Lackey joins the staff of the Navy Dental 
School at Bethesda, Maryland, as an 
educational specialist in the Extension 
Training Department. 
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Television Helps By EDWARD C. NEWMAN 
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Public Discussion in 


Omaha’s Cooperative Venture 


: Omaha Adult Education 
Council, the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, and television station KMTV 
of Omaha have just completed a 
highly successful 8-week cooperative 
venture in international affairs. The 
three prime movers were joined by 
15 groups and about 250 individuals 
in studying some of the outstanding 
foreign policy problems facing the 
U. S. today. 

The Foreign Policy Association 
through its World Affairs Center 
has for the past few years prepared 
materials for a group discussion 
program. This program, called 
Great Decisions, each year takes up 
about 8 major problems in the field 
of foreign affairs. The fact sheets 
(sold to individuals for $1.50) give 
pertinent background information, a 
statement of the problem, and possi- 
ble solutions to it. Along with the 
fact sheets there is provided, by use 
of a ballot, means whereby once 
tabulated the desires and hopes of 
the participants can be transmitted 
to officials in Washington. They are 
not designed to influence but to in- 
form our officials as to what popular 
informed opinion is on any par- 
ticular problem. 


Epwarp C. NEWMAN is Assistant Di- 
rector of the Omaha Public Library. 


Ford Grants Made to Study 
Urban Problems 

Community efforts toward new methods 
of attacking critical urban and regional 
problems will be assisted by $7.4 million 
under a series of actions announced in 
May by the Ford Foundation. The ac- 
tions are: 

—A grant of $1,250,000 to the Kansas 
City (Missouri) Association of Trusts 
and Foundations, to finance for five years, 
research and experimental projects on 
area problems selected entirely by the 
Association’s trustees. The grant, putting 
funds from a national foundation at the 
disposal of a local foundation, represents 


In Omaha it all started in January 
when the Omaha Adult Education 
Council voted to sponsor the Great 
Decisions program. ‘The Omaha 
Adult Education Council includes in 
its membership Omaha University, 
Creighton University, the YMCA 
and the YWCA, the public library, 
Joslyn Memorial Art Museum, Jew- 
ish Community Center, and others. 
It was felt that the members of the 
Council could promote through their 
own organizations adoption of the 
Great Decisions program by groups 
or individuals. 

In order to gain city-wide pub- 
licity and to explain the program to 
a wider group of community leaders 
a luncheon was held. Mr. Farnham 
of the Foreign Policy Association 
explained the nature and purposes 
of the program to a group of about 
35 persons from the newspapers, 
radio and TV stations, and inter- 
ested community groups. Brochures 
were distributed and sample fact 
sheets displayed. 

It was at this point that one of 
our local television stations KMTV 
joined the venture by offering to 
televise for eight weeks a program 
tied to the current problem under 
discussion. The program was tele- 
vised Saturday afternoons from 5 to 
5:30 p. m. The response from view- 
ers was enthusiastic and heartening. 
Many fact sheets were sold to view- 
Ford 


a new departure in Foundation 


giving. 

—An appropriation of $4,750,000 to 
expand experiments to improve the edu- 
cation of children in blighted neighbor- 
hoods and to support, in selected cities, 
demonstrations of concerted community 
approaches to the human and _ physical 
problems of urban blight. 

—A total of $1,450,000 to continue 
experiments to provide university exten- 
sion services to urban communities simi- 
lar to the agricultural extension system 
that serves rural communities. The Uni- 
versity of Delaware received a $500,000 
grant, Rutgers University a $200,000 


ers to enable them to follow the pro- 
gram more closely. The program 
was of the panel discussion type. 
Mr. Bob Fuller, head of the station’s 
public service department, acted as 
moderator. The station itself re- 
cruited the panel members—in all 
cases persons who had special 
knowledge of the subject under dis- 
cussion. The opinion of all who 
watched the programs was unani- 
mous as to its timeliness and interest. 

The O.A.E.C.’s part in the ven- 
ture was to acquire and distribute 
the fact sheets. It also helped the 
TV station in getting audiences for 
each program. The fact that ques- 
tioning of the panel by the studio au- 
dience was encouraged produced 
some lively exchanges and gave the 
TV audience the illusion of partici- 
pation in the discussion. 

The opinion ballots received from 
individuals and groups in the city 
were forwarded to Creighton Uni- 
versity where a class of political 
science students analyzed the results. 

All involved in the program felt 
that it was a success and look for- 
ward to repeating it next year. 
KMTYV expressed satisfaction over 
its role and hopes that in the future 
more such cooperative ventures 
might be developed. Possibly prob- 
lems of a more local nature would 
be amenable to this type of com- 
munity-wide discussion. 


supplement to an earlier grant, and $750,- 
000 was appropriated for urban extension 
grants to other universities to be named 
later. 


Fellowships for Graduate Study 
in Poland 


The Polish Government will offer ap- 
proximately 15 scholarships to American 
students for study in selected Polish Uni- 
versities for 1962-63. The awards will 
provide tuition, medical care, living ac- 
commodations and a monthly stipend of 
2400 zlotys. Applicants may obtain forms 
from the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1 East 67th St., New York 21, 
a 2 
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(Continued from page 38) 

3. Guidance Counsellor. He will 
be able to help adults plan educa- 
tional programs leading to new jobs 
that may be more rewarding. 

Let it be emphasized that the 
“specialists” must first be general- 
ists. That is, they must share major 
convictions about the importance of 
the urban scene. They must be clear 
about the value of urban living and 
have general knowledge about the 
forces that are shaping cities today. 
No urban specialist can function 
effectively without a generalized edu- 
cation in urbanism any more than a 
medical specialist can function with- 
out a generalized education in 
medicine. 


IV. Building the Program 


While the specifics of any urban 
life program will have to be locally 
determined, certain general concepts 
will be useful in fashioning the pro- 
gram, some of which are as follows: 


Levels of programming. Three 
levels of educational need can be 
identified. 


1. General education in urban 
living for all people. The bulk of the 
urban population should have access 
to educational opportunities in a 
variety of program areas. While the 
specific program would vary in ac- 
cordance with the ability and back- 
ground of the participants, the edu- 
cational program for urban life 
should offer activities in these fields: 

A. The humanities and the arts. 
Here the emphasis should not be 
exclusively on providing new edu- 
cational activities but stimulating 
understanding and use of the city 
itself as the school. The life of the 
city, its design, its museums and 
cultural institutions ought to be the 
focus of educational activity here. 

B. Urban growth and develop- 
ment. Such factors as city planning, 
transportation, the business sector, 
urban renewal tools should be 
brought to the attention of all citi- 
zens. They need to understand these 
concepts and their meaning for 
modern urban life and to participate 
in discussion of them. 

C. Family life. Urban family 
members need the help of the family 
as much as do farm family mem- 
bers, each of whom may perform 
a specific chore in the family routine. 
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However, the needs of urban family 
members differ because of the urban 
context. Many urban residents try 
to carry on patterns of family living 
utterly unsuited to urban life. Com- 
munication among family members 
would be helped by appropriate edu- 
cational activities. 

D. Human relations. The diver- 
sity of the urban population and 
continuing fragmentation of urban 
life require that emphasis be given 
to improving relations among the 
major ethnic, racial, religious and 
economic groups of the urban center. 

E. Organizing the neighborhood 
and small community. The eagerness 
of Americans to organize to improve 
conditions in their neighborhoods 
should be a major feature of the 
program. Many neighborhoods con- 
tain excellent leadership which needs 
very little help and guidance. Other 
less fortunate neighborhoods require 
extensive help. 

F. Home operation. The fight on 
urban blight should enlist the aid 
of education as well as the bulldozer. 
Educational activities relating to 
financing, housing codes, mainte- 
nance, decoration and remodelling 
are badly needed in all of our older 
cities. 

2. Technical and other specialized 
educational opportunities. A great 
mass of data, available to govern- 
ment officials and lay members of 
important boards and commissions, 
has never been effectively organized. 
These data include cost analyses of 
urban renewal programs, economic 
input-output tables for metropolitan 
areas, and reports on the effective- 
ness of measures taken to improve 
transportation. High-level seminars 
should be conducted for public of- 
ficials and lay members of important 
agencies, as, for example, the city 
planning commission. Available 
knowledge needs to be put to work. 

3. Remedial education. There 
ought to be certain minimum skills 
and habits that ali urban residents 
possess. These are so fundamental 
that it is surprising to discover that 
millions of people now living in 
urban centers do not possess them. 
The list of essential skills would 
include : 

A. Literacy. It is estimated that 
ten million adult Americans today 
are functionally illiterate. The ma- 
jority of these adults live in cities. 


Many communities today have more 
illiterates than college graduates. 

B. Vocational competence. Wel- 
fare case loads are often unneces- 
sarily high because the recipients of 
welfare aid lack marketable skills 
and have no easy means to obtain 
them. Union apprenticeship pro- 
grams often exclude large numbers 
of these people. Every person ought 
to be able to get the education neces- 
sary to earn a living. 

C. Urban amenities. All urban 
residents ought to be familiar with 
the use of modern plumbing and 
sanitary measures employed by the 
citv. The case of the occupant of 
public housing who threw garbage 
out of a tenth floor window is often 
cited with amusement, but it is 
multiplied a thousandfold in every 
large citv. Humble people with 
habits established in rural areas 
need help in learning the simple 
amenities of urban living. 

Flexibility in method. Creative 
minds need to work at the task of 
devising appropriate methods of 
education to reach the diverse 
peoples of the city. Formal classes 
will, of course, not disappear, but 
demonstrations, bulletins, exhibits, 
films, mobile classrooms and labora- 
tories, conferences and institutes and 
the mass media need much greater 
development than they are receiving 
in all but a few places. The effective 
operation of an educational tele- 
vision channel could almost revolu- 
tionize the quality of urban living. 
It can present demonstrations and 
information, stimulate discussion, 
teach basic skills and perform a 
variety of other educational services. 

Participation. It has been em- 
phasized repeatedly in this paper 
that the people of the city should 
help in determining program objec- 
tives and content. They should assist 
in constructing a curriculum for the 
citv. Some methods for increasing 
participation are: 

1. Community or neighborhood 
councils. The needs of the people 
and their reactions to various kinds 
of program activities can be deter- 
mined at neighborhood council meet- 
ings. 

2. Questionnaires and other sur- 
vey instruments. 

3. Self-study techniques. While 
the extensive examination of all 
phases of community life that has 
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featured much of community de- 
velopment in the United States has 
nat been attempted in the city, 
groups of citizens can cooperate with 
the appropriate agencies of govern- 
ment in conducting — self-surveys. 
This technique has been effectively 
employed in such fields as education, 
heaith and transportation. 

4. Television and radio programs 
(imaginative programming) can al- 
low for audience participation. 

5. Advisory groups to the urban 
life program on specific subject 
areas. These groups should draw 
their members from the population 
to be reached. 

6. The constant participation of 
the urban life worker in the life of 
the community. The sensitivity of 
the worker to the needs, hopes and 
reactions of the people will be one 
of the effective checks on the pro- 
gram. 


V. Organization of the Urban 
Life Service 

The organization of an urban life 
program will present complex and 
difficult problems. Nonetheless, cer- 
tain guiding principles can be laid 
down. Chief among these are: 

1. There should be a_ Federal 
Urban Life Service which develops 
the program cooperatively with the 
regional, state and local participating 
units. Regardless of how the various 
federal agencies and departments 
whose activities impinge on the local 
scene are ultimately organized and 
related to each other, the Service 
should relate to them all. It should 
be one of the principal participants 
in the formulation of the programs 
of the different federal agencies (be- 
cause of its numerous contacts with 
grass roots groups) as well as the 
chief educational agency for them all. 

2. There should be regional, state 
and local participating units. (The 
regional suggestion is a departure 
from the pattern established by co- 
operative extension.) Because of the 
variety of patterns that urbanization 
has taken in the United States (fre- 
quently cutting across state lines) 
no single pattern will need to be 
considered right for all states and 
all areas. These various echelons 
of responsibility might function as 
follows: 

A. The State. Presumably the 
State University or the Land Grant 
College could participate in the 


Urban Life Service. It could add the 
necessary specialists to take care of 
additional areas of educational em- 
phasis. This pattern will be right for 
some areas, but not for all. Where it 
is right, a reorganized university ex- 
tension program could encompass 
them both. (The University of Miss- 
ouri, for example, is now moving 
in that direction. ) 

B. The Metropolitan Area. Here 
should be worked out whatever will 
best advance the interests of the 
people of the metropolitan area. 
Consultations among federal, state 
and metropolitan officials should de- 
termine the precise arrangement. It 
should be possible, where desirable 
for local reasons, for certain metro- 
politan areas to work directly with 
the Federal agencies and to receive 
funds directly and independently 
from both the states and the federal 
government. (The St. Louis area, 
which is bi-state in nature, is an ex- 
ample of a_ situation 
would be desirable. ) 

C. Local area other than metro- 
politan areas. These could be serv- 
iced by cooperative arrangements be- 
tween the state and the local area, 
including the county where appro- 
priate. 

3. There should be provision for 
receiving and both 


where this 


administering 
public and private monies. 

4. There should be provision for 
interrelating the educational activi- 
ties of both public and private agen- 
cies together with those that are 
primarily educational along with 
those for which education is but one 
of many activities (public health 
departments, for example). 

5. It should be clear from the 
above that a new Urban Life Serv- 
ice should develop in cooperation 
with the universities and other 
formal educational institutions, but 
should not be controlled by them. 
Universities are much too conserva- 
tive by nature. Where a university 
is willing to lead it should be as- 
sisted in doing so. But where a uni- 
versity acts as too strong a brake, 
new administration machinery 
should be developed to accomplish 
the purpose of the Urban Life Pro- 
gram. 


Conclusion 
Urbanization has moved over 
America like a vast flood. It cannot 


be stopped, but it can be guided. 
Guided by whom? With what 
means? Toward what goals? In 
those questions lies the challenge 
that an urbanizing America presents 
to its educational institutions. These 
thoughts on the need for a coopera- 
tive service to improve urban life 
represent one way in which educa- 
tional institutions can come to grips 
with the reality of the situation. Can 
you suggest another way ? The Com- 
munity Development Sections of 
AEA and NUEA invite your com- 
ments and suggestions. 
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(Continued from page 44) 
rewarding such associations are, the 
more frequent will be the recall of 
the event and the ideas expressed by 
the educators. 

In brief resume, then, the adult 
education adventure must be an en- 
tity. Curricula and instruction should 
fuse with facilities and services by 
means of sophisticated preparation 
and imagination. Of equal primacy 
is the role of the educational leaders 
in assuring this unimpaired continu- 


ity, through studied coordination. 


The finest meeting rooms, dormitor- 


ies, dining rooms, and administrative 
personnel in the world cannot atone 
for an impotent educational program, 
but let us be keenly aware of the 
fact that every program can be made 
eminently more successful by the 
intelligent analysis and employment 
of facilities and services. 


International Conference 

An International Conference on Adult 
Education will be conducted by the Adult 
Education Committee of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession in New Delhi, India, July 
28-30, 1961. This conference will be held 
just prior to the Annual Conference of 
WCOTP. 


Adult Education in Sweden 

Pau. BerGEVIN, writing in a Univer- 
sity of Indiana monograph titled Adult 
Education in Sweden says, “While Swed- 
ish Adult Educators would be the first to 
state that they have not fulfilled all the 
requirements of adult education, the peo- 
ple are aware of the continuing need for 
adult learning and are clearly willing to 
spend the time, money and effort neces- 
sary to try to reach their objectives.” 


Adult Leadership 
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Factors 

(Continued from page 35) 
selves make them. They are good, 
mediocre, or bad, according to our 
own effort, or lack of it. Collectively 
as members of the organization staff, 
we put an identifying “stamp” or 
“label” on the entire organization in 
the minds of the people whom we 
meet or serve. 

Most people think of the public as 
being composed of one great mass 
of people. As a matter of fact, the 
public is actually composed of many 


different groups of people brought 
together in a variety of ways and 


distinguished or identified because of 
many lines of cleavage. Instead of 
having just one mass public to deal 
with, therefore, we have a variety 
of groups with which to deal. To- 
gether these groups make up the 
general public referred to so often as 
“the public”. 

Naturally, no two groups com- 
posing what we commonly refer to 
as “the public” can be reached or 
influenced in exactly the same way. 
Backgrounds of experience and 
opinions differ. As individuals and 
as members of groups we are in- 
clined to reflect in everyday life 
strange combinations of qualities. In 
the final analysis, the mass public is 
a composite of individuals which, 
with their characteristics and tend- 
encies, form definite patterns of hu- 
manity. The greater the width of 
difference in and_ the 
stronger their desires and tendencies, 


individuals 


the more problems encountered in 
dealing with them. 

Our success depends on how well 
we understand what influences hu- 
man reactions and behavior. The 
first thing we must consider in our 
relations with other people is the 
fact that we all differ as individuals. 
Everyone does not act or think 
alike. Each of us has a right to his 
own opinion and way of doing 
things, so long as it does not inter- 
fere with the general well-being of 
others. If we expect people to be 
tolerant of us, we must first learn 
to be tolerant of them, and avoid 
offending any of their worthy prin- 
ciples or convictions. As individuals 
we differ in many ways. For exam- 
ple, we differ in the sections of the 
country from which we come orig- 
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inally, by occupation and by job, 
and in our special interests. 

We must also remember the sim- 
ilarities of individuals. If we know- 
ingly offend the principles of one 
person, we may give offense to other 
person having the same or similar 
principles. This may give rise to a 
dissatisfaction affecting a large num- 
ber of people. It is well to remember 
that we are much alike as individ- 
uals in that, among other things, we 
are selfish to a greater or less de- 
gree; have certain fears and pho- 
bias; are vain and curious, and us- 
ually have respect for outstanding 
skill or ability in others. 

Individual differences and sim- 
ilarities give an important cue to 
good public relations because they 
help to answer questions, “Why 
does he do that ?”’, ““What does he see 
in it?”, “Why does he react as he 
does?” and so on to endless situa- 
tions arising in public relations. 

It would seem to be a maxim, as 
is indicated in this discussion, that 
an understanding of the behavior 
of people is the foundation, and not 
the “gimmick” aspect, of sound pub- 
lic relations. 

The differences and similarities of 
an individual give an important cue 
to good public relations because they 
help to answer such questions as, 
“Why does he do that?”, “What 
does he see in it?’’, “Why does he 
react as he does?”, and so on 
through numbers of questions aris- 
ing in public relations. 

It would seem to be a maxim, as 
is indicated in this discussion, that 
an understanding of the behavior of 
people is the foundation, and not the 
“gimmick” aspect, of sound public 
relations. Through helping our or- 
ganization leaders, staff and volun- 
teer, to achieve such an understand- 
ing of people will be the most effec- 
tive way to improve the way the 
public relates, perceives, and be- 
comes involved in any organization. 
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Careers in World Affairs 

Careers in World Affairs with a salute 
to the Peace Corps, a comprehensive 64- 
page guide to information about employ- 
ment opportunities at home and abroad in 
government, international agencies, busi- 
education, church, and voluntary 
agencies is now available trom the Com- 
mission on World Missions, P. O. Box 
236, New York 25, N. Y. 


ness, 


New Opening Available in India 
The Experiment is seeking a mabger 
to open an office in Bombay, India, tor 
the development of all Experiment pro- 
grams in Asia. With responsibility for 
working with the International Experi- 
ment, the new post will have the assist- 
ance and guidance of Satisn P. Desat, 
National Director of The Experiment in 
India. The applicant is not required to be 
fluent in a foreign language, but he must 
be experienced in Asian affairs and be 
available to leave the U. S. immediately. 
Those interested in this challenging as- 
signment may write to: Dr. JoHn A. 
WaLLaAceE, Executive Vice-President, The 
Experiment, Putney, Vermont. 


Foundations Increase 100% in 10 years 

The annual report of the Foundation 
Library Center shows that in 1955 there 
were 2,568 foundations listed in “Ameri- 
can Foundations and Their Fields” and 
in 1960, there were 5,202 foundations of 
comparable assets and expenditures, listed 
in the Foundation Directory. Thus there 
is indicated a growth rate of as much as 
100 per cent in a five-year interval. 
American foundations have assets totaling 
$11.5 billion, annual grants in the neigh- 
borhood of $625 million, with 40 percent 
of the grants going to education, the re- 
port says. F. EMErsoN ANbREWS is Di- 
rector of the Foundation Library Center. 
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Teaching Machines 
(Continued from page 42) 

This case-study is the defense of 
the thesis. It remains for TM cham- 
pions to show wherein the thesis, or 
its defense, is in error. Unless they 
can show error, adult correspond- 
ence educators must conclude that 
they can do everything, and prob- 
ably much more, with books than 
they can with TMs, and do it much 
cheaper to boot. 

tt @ he 


Our Nation's Goals 

The role of adult education in achieving 
our nation's goals was dramatically 
demonstrated by the citizens of Oak Park 
and River Forest, Illinois, in March, 
when 1300 gathered to debate and discuss 
“Goals for Americans.” The Governor of 
Illinois, the mayor of Oak Park and 
other leading citizens played important 
roles in the full day programs. Never 
have Oak Park and River Forest done 
so much concentrated reading, talking 
and thinking as was done in preparation 
for the conference. Here was a demon- 
stration of adult education in action and 
the citizens showed a clear desire to get 
on with the task. 


—# © 


BOUND VOLUMES AND 
BACK ISSUES ARE AVAILABLE 
FROM OUR CHICAGO OFFICE 
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We Need 

(Continued from page 33) 
propositions submitted to it. To 
explain : 

When a substitute for the whole 
is moved, parliamentary law re- 
quires that its consideration by the 
assembly be delayed until friends of 
the main question have completed 
their amendments and deliberations 
on the main question, after which 
friends of the substitute are given 
like opportunity to amend and de- 
liberate on the substitute. This pro- 
cedure continues with respect to 
both propositions until no more 
amendments or debate on either 
proposition is desired. Then a vote 
is taken on the substitute for the 
whole. If the substitute fails of adop- 
tion, then the original main question 
is voted upon, unless other amend- 
ments or substitutes for the whole 
are offered. If this procedure sounds 
iong or complicated, just remember 
that the most expeditious and short- 
est road to successful organization 
conduct is to afford full and fair 
opportunity to reach decisions ac- 
ceptable to the majority and without 
any feeling that someone is trying to 
short-circuit democratic rights of 
deliberation and decision. 

Continuing our example, if the 
substitute for the whole is adopted 
by majority vote, it then becomes 
the main question and the original 
main question expires. Thus, a sub- 
stitute for the whole is often de- 
scribed as “an amendment removing 
the main question.” After the sub- 
stitute has been adopted it then 
becomes the pending main question 
and may be debated and further 
amended. After deliberations on it 
are completed it must be voted on 
again before it becomes the action of 
the assembly. The reason for this 
second vote is that often the whole 
purpose of a substitute for the whole 
is to defeat the entire proposition 
embodied in the original main ques- 
tion. Accordingly, supporters of this 
view will vote for the substitute to 
nake it the main question and then 
will vote against it when it is put to 
vote as the main question. 


Serious Mistake 

The serious mistake so often made 
with respect to the above example 
is that when a substitute for the 
whole is moved and seconded the 
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presiding officer immediately states 
it for consideration and final dis- 
position by the assembly. Such pri- 
ority of treatment of a substitute for 
the whole results in complete shut- 
out of consideration of the original 
main question and leaves supporters 
of the proposition with a justifiable 
feeling that the organization is “run 
by a clique.” Many such unfortunate 
situations, destructive of organiza- 
tional success, are innocently gen- 
erated simply by ignorance of par- 
liamentary procedures. 


Decision-Making Vital to Freedom 
Reluctance of presiding officers 
and many adult educators to strive 
to inform themselves on parliamen- 
tary law as indispensable prepara- 
tion for group decision-making is 
surprising. All recognize that ef- 
ficient capacity of people to make 
timely and wise group-decisions 
spells the difference between a free 
society and dictatorships. Partici- 
pating in group decision-making is 
a most important function, not to 
mention privilege, of every citizen. 
The importance of decision-mak- 
ing was attested by the late Harvard 
Professor, Sumner H. Slichter, who 
said, 
: the outstanding practical 
problem confronting our economy 
is not how to check excessive 
concentration of power, but how to 
improve the decision-making proc- 
esses of the economy so that the 
economy may better develop policies 
and institutions which reflect inter- 
ests common to most of the popu- 
lation.” 


Machines for Decision-Making 

Man is now creating machines 
which help him to make decisions. 
$y what are called “computer 
games” and “simulation,” business 
executives can experience many 
years of business activity in a mat- 
ter of a few hours and in an environ- 
ment that simulates the problems 
and occasions for decisions in every- 
day business life. Such techniques 
furnish an opportunity to study and 
practice decision-making under con- 
trolled conditions, a vitally impor- 
tant technique of research. 

On election night, 1960, television 
viewers were treated to observing a 
steadfastness of a machine decision 
that might well be emulated by 
faltering man. Early in the evening 


UNIVAC made the determination, 
a decision, that the odds were 330 
to one that John F. Kennedy would 
win. It held fast to that decision 
when many politically motivated 
human minds were quite sure “tides 
were turning.” 


No Buck Passing 

Interesting as machine decision- 
making is, man cannot escape his 
responsibility for timely decision- 
making. As the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on National Policy Machinery 
found, there is “‘no alternative to re- 
lying upon the President as the 
judge and arbiter of the forward 
course of policy for his administra- 
tion.” No “super-Cabinet officer,” 
“First Secretary” or “Deputy Presi- 
dent,” or a White House “super- 
staff’ can discharge the decision- 
making responsibility for which a 
nation chooses its president, con- 
cluded the Senate Subcommittee. 

Citizens and organization leaders 
and members likewise have decision- 
making responsibilities. When they 
believe otherwise, they drift into 
dictatorship. Lovers of freedom 
should be guided by the concept of 
democracy voiced by the noted 
clergyman of Abraham Lincoln's 
time, Phillips Brooks, who said: 

“Republican government does 
not know such a thing as an 
unvoting subject. It has no 
place for Obeyers and Sup- 
porters who are not Governors 
and Directors too.” 

Not alone leadership capacity, but 
wisdom, self-respect and responsible 
selfhood require a wholesome recog- 
nition of the principle that, with re- 
spect to all matters on which we 
have a duty to make decisions, 


“The buck stops here!” 


PROVINCE SASKATCHEWAN 
invites inquiries from persons 
qualified in community health edu- 
cation, adult education, and the 
communications field. A dynamic | 
health department offers excellent 
extension opportunities to mature 
young persons with demonstrated 
ability. Write Director of Health 
Education, Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Provincial 
Health and Welfare Building, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Adult Leadership 
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WHY YOU 
Should Attend the 


Tenth Anniversary 


Conference 


By AMBROSE CALIVER 


There are three primary reasons 
why you should attend the Tenth 
Anniversary Conference of the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S. A. 
in Washington, D. C., November 
5-8, 1961. (1) You will receive 
many benefits for yourself personally 
and for your community and State; 
(2) you will lend impetus to a be- 
ginning trend toward the acceptance 
and implementation of the principle 
of continuing education throughout 
life in realizing our individual objec- 
tives and in achieving our national 
purposes; and (3) you will con- 
tribute to a great national, coopera- 
tive effort to move adult education 
forward in the 1960s. 


Cultural Benefits to be Derived 

The Conference should be the oc- 
casion for a great pilgrimage to the 
Nation’s Capital. It should give an 
opportunity for entire families to see 
their Capital, some for the first time. 
Washington is lovely in the autumn. 
And, its vast array of stately gov- 
ernmental structures and _ historic 
monuments is a sight to behold! Of 
special interest, to name only a few 
spots, are the White House, the 
Capitol, the Supreme Court, the 
Washington Monument, the Lincoln 
and Jefferson Memorials, and the 
Botanic Gardens, for which special 
tours may be arranged. Washington 
is also the seat of many great insti- 
tutions of learning, the National 
Episcopal Cathedral and the Catho- 
lic Monastery. It is the headquarters 
of many great national civic, profes- 
sional and educational organizations, 
as well as most of the labor unions. 
Nearby are the Naval Academy and 
the National Institutes of Health, 
and historic Mount Vernon. 


AMBROSE CALIVER, President-elect, Adult 
Education Association, U. S. A., here 
gives excellent reasons for your presence 
in Washington, November 5-8. 
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Don’t hesitate to bring the chil- 
dren! Two children under 14 may 
be accommodated with parents in a 
double room on roll-away beds with- 
out extra charge. And the local 
committee is arranging special at- 
tractions for children and chaper- 
onage when parents are attending 
conference functions. This is your 
Capital. Come and see it and bring 
your loved ones. You will find it to 
be an enriching experience. 


Professional Benefits 

The program of the Conference 
has been designed especially to con- 
tribute to your professional advance- 
ment. You will have an opportunity, 
available nowhere else in the coun- 
try, to participate in activities and 
to see and confer with national lead- 
ers. This peculiar advantage, which 
the Nation’s Capital affords, has 
been exploited to the full. 

The general sessions are planned 
to give you a broad perspective of 
national and world affairs, and to 
provide information and inspiration 
relating to the Conference theme— 
THE QUEST FOR PEACE. The 
work-groups are planned to provide 
opportunity to study and discuss in 
depth certain important practical 
questions as they relate to the Con- 
ference theme (see May issue of 
ADULT LEADERSHIP ). 

The special interest groups—the 
media through which continuity is 
provided for AEA annual confer- 
ences—will use their section meet- 
ings toappraise the current situation 
in their respective areas of concern, 
and where possible, to see what im- 
plications the discussions in the 
other conference meetings have for 
them. Hopefully, they will also con- 
sider what contributions their spe- 
cial interest groups might make 
toward the Quest for Peace. It is 
hoped that groups having related or 
common interest might combine for 
more effective consideration. The 
range of fields and scope of interests 
covered by these groups (see list 
below)' are sufficiently broad to 

1 Education for Aging, Community De- 
velopment, Business and Industry, Edu- 
cation for Non-English Speaking Adults, 
Financing Adult Education, Fundamental 
and Literacy Education, Home and Family 
Life Education, International Affairs, 
Labor Adult Education, Liberal Adult 
Education, Public Affairs Education, Re- 
ligious Adult Education, Research and 
Evaluation, Residential Adult Education, 


enable practically everyone to learn 
something and/or to make a con- 
tribution. 

The conferences with high-level 
leaders in government and national 
organizations will for the first time 
focus attention, on a broad front and 
in a significant way, on the mutual 
concerns of national agencies and 
organizations and adult education, 
and its possible contribution in im- 
plementing their broad purposes. 
The AEA delegates will be given 
special orientation concerning how 
to get the most out of these confer- 
ences with national leaders. 

Through the mobile seminars (see 
May issue of ApuLT LEADERSHIP) 
conferees will have an opportunity 
to visit a number of national centers 
and to discuss with their representa- 
tives certain major topics with 
which they are concerned. 

Conferees will also find the ex- 
hibits to be an important supplement 
to their professional concerns. Be 
sure to take time to see them and 
encourage your friends to do like- 
wise. 


Sharing In A Movement 

This is an age of cooperation, 
joint enterprise, and teamwork. In 
a very special sense these are the 
characteristics of this AEA Confer- 
ence. While it is our Tenth Anni- 
versary and we shall use it as a 
vantage point from which to take 
stock and plan for the future, THE 
OVERRIDING PURPOSE OF 
THIS CONFERENCE IS TO 
EMPHASIZE THE NEED FOR 
A NATIONAL THRUST IN 
PUSHING ADULT EDUCA- 
TION FORWARD IN THE 60'S. 
The major adult education groups 
are cooperating with us in this effort. 

Both the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators and 
the Council of National Organiza- 
tions for Adult Education are hold- 
ing their annual meetings in Wash- 
ington at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
the latter part of the same week of 
our Conference. They are encourag- 
ing as many of their members as 
possible to come early in order to 
participate in the AEA meetings; 
and we are urging as many of our 
members as possible to remain for 


Rural Adult Education, Training and 
Development in Adult Education, Young 
Adult Education, Armed Forces Educa- 
tion, Reading Improvement. 
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their meetings. In addition the presi- 
dents and other chief officers of ten 
other national organizations and 
agencies with a major interest in 
adult education have been invited to 
participate and they are joining us 
in this enterprise. Thus it is seen 
that November 5-12 will be in a real 
sense NATIONAL ADULT ED- 
UCATION WEEK, when the 
image of adult education will be- 
come more visible to the Nation; 
and when we shall take a giant step 
toward a united, unified, and coordi- 
vated acceptance of the challenge 
and obligation which the times have 
thrust upon us with great force and 
urgency. 

We want every person through- 
out the country who has a concern 
for the potentialities that are in- 
herent in adult education to move 
the Nation forward to share in this 
movement. You, I am sure, will 
certainly want to share in this great 
endeavor. 

Our aspirations, hopes, and de- 
terminations will be brought to focus 
in a gala banquet session on Wednes- 


A.E.A. is on the Move again. If 
it is impossible for you to attend, 
help keep it on the move by urg- 


ing others to come; and be sure, 
in any event, to send as many 
memberships as possible. 


day, November 8, when we hope to 
have the President of the United 
States to address us. We also expect 
to have many of our national legisla- 
tors grace the occasion with their 
presence in response to your invita- 
tion. 

Among the major needs that 
make adult education a must today, 
the following are particularly sig- 
nificant : 

1. The need to adjust to and keep 
abreast of the accelerating changes 
resulting from scientific and techno- 
logical advances. 

2. The need to remedy the defects 
and shortcomings of the education 
of adults in their childhood and 
youth. 

3. The need to close the gap be- 


tween the modern knowledge chil- 
dren have and that possessed by 
their parents. 

4. The need to translate the con- 
cepts, principles, and benefits result- 
ing from scientific and technological 
advance into the language and be- 
havior patterns of the average adult. 

5. The need to improve and ex- 
pand our manpower resources by 
recapturing and refurbishing the 
talents, knowledge, and skills of 
adults. 

In order to meet these needs, and 
many others, it is necessary to de- 
velop a national commitment to life- 
long learning, to consider adult 
education in the broad context of 
education generally, and to accept 
education as the fourth major area 
of our educational enterprise. 

It is our hope that what happens 
in Washington during the week of 
our adult education conference will 
go far in meeting the above needs 
and in assuring the kind of commit- 
ment to education in general and to 
adult education in particular that is 
demanded by the space age. 
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Adult Education Association of the U.S. A. National Conference 
SHERATON-PARK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NAME 
ApuLt Epucation Position 
ORGANIZATION— 


MAILING ADDRESS 


In what area could you serve as a resource person? 


Non-Member 


AEA Member [J 


\rrival date 


REGISTRATION ATTENDANCE PLANS 


(10 Full Conference 
(1) Sunday 

[} Monday 

C) Tuesday 

a W ednesday 


Annual Banquet 


What special interest section would you plan to attend? 


Please return this form to: 


Watter H. Hayes, Jr. 
College of General Studies 
George Washington University 


Washington 6, D. C. 


7 


Departure date 


NOVEMBER 5-8, 1961 


" Please check the MOBILE SEMINAR of your choice: 


C) “Educational 


Progress in the Other Americas” at the 


Organization of American States 
(J “Mass Communications and World Understanding” at the 
Voice of America 


Authority 


University 


(J “Education for Community Development” at the Urban Re- 
development Land Agency and National Capital Housing 


CJ “Schools and Universities in World Affairs” at the Ameri- 
can Council on Education 

O “The Challenge of Economic Development at Home and 
Abroad” at the Washington International Center 

O) “Trends and Issues in Inter-Group Relations” at the Howard 


(1) “Foreign Policy and The Citizen” at the Department of 


State 


Please check the WORKSHOP of your choice: 
IN THE QUEST FoR PEACE... 


changing ? 


making ? 


making ? 


OO 


C) What does the citizen need to know about world affairs? 
[) What are the major sources of the citizens’ attitudes? 
(1) How is the image abroad of America (and Americans ) 


[) How are our domestic problems involved ? 
(1) How can the individual citizen become involved in policy 


How can organized groups become involved in_ policy 


What are the community resources open to adult educators ? 
How can public information channels be improved? 


(J) What is the role and potential of the Peace Corps? 


Send this Form Now Even if It’s Just an Indication of Intention to Register 


Adult Leadership 
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WITH THIS issue The Trading Post 
closes its doors and takes inventory in 
preparation for reopening next September. 
This has been an interesting year. Shar- 
ing our new ideas and developments in 
adult education has been of help to us all. 
There is a problem, though; more of us 
should share. Please consider this an 
open letter to you asking you to send 
The Trading Post those new promotions, 
courses, ideas, and developments which 
you consider to be of interest to your 
colleagues around the nation. If in doubt, 
send it. Remember, though, we aren't 
familiar with your catalogues and can't 
decipher the new from the old activities 
in them. Consequently, we are bound to 
overlook some significant developments. 
Your copy or a letter will be most help- 
ful. We volunteer our time for this 
activity and hope you will volunteer your 
time to feed wares for The 
Post's shelves 

RECENTLY, at the National Com- 
munity Services Conference of the AFL- 


Trading 


CIO, discussions revolved around some 
provocative and helpful new discussion 
guides designed to assist in community 
leadership. Four of these guides were 
made available and proved quite effective 
in briefing those in attendance. A limited 
supply is available free on a first come, 
first served basis. Write John D. Carney, 
Staff Representative, Community Service 
Activities, AFL-CIO, 9 East 40th Street, 
Now York 16, New York 
BETTER GET READY 


development that appeared recently in 


here” is a 


newspapers and magazines across the 
country : Young people, during 1960, were 
reading more about political and socio- 
logical problems in the world today than 
ever before and were concerned more 
with fact than fiction, a nation-wide sur- 
vey of specialists in young adult reading 
in 46 big city high schools and public 
Is this an indication 


libraries showed. 


that today’s young adults are becomin 


increasingly aware of their responsibili- 
ties in the adult world? This past year's 
reading by the 14 to 19 year age group 
showed an abrupt change from previous 
years, in that for the first time since 
World War II, young adults turned away 
from narratives about the war, with only 
a few exceptions. If you should desire 
more information, you might wri 
chairman of the committee which = sur 
veyed the field and came up with this 
finding: Miriam L. Trahan, Young Adult 
Librarian, Oakland Public Library, Oak 
land, California 

HERE'S a letter from Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, trom the Adult Education Divi 
sion of the Department of Education. Mr. 
kK. C. Langille, Regional Representative, 
wants to tempt us with a “Campers 
Weekend in the Arts” course to be of 
fered during these summer months. Write 
him for more information. What a good 
idea ! 

MAYBE YOU HAD rather take some 
summer art classes in Europe—a credit 
course being offered this year by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division 
Write them for their descriptive brochure 
at the University of Wisconsin Extension, 
Tower Building, T1103, Milwaukee, Wis 

HERE'S ANOTHER GOOD 
THEME for your’ conference! Try 
“Adult Education in a Period of Sharp 
Transition.” This was used by the Mis- 
souri Valley Adult Education Association 
at their annual conference 
Minneapolis. 

WHAT ARE YOU offering during 
this Civil War Centenary period? The 
Division of General Studies of Western 
Reserve University has developed a short 
lecture series, The Civil War and Ameri 
can Culture. A four-week series, it started 
off with the debatable question: “The 
Civil War in American History: Who 
Won The Civil War?” The next sessions 
were: “The Civil War Impact on Ameri- 
can Literature,” “The Civil War and 
Medicine” and “The Importance of Lin- 
coln, the Man and the Myth.” If you 
desire more details, please write The Di- 
vision of General Studies, Western Re- 
serve University, Newton D. Baker Bldg., 
10950 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

REPRINTS from Parents’ Magazine 
are available in single copies without 


recently in 


charge to our readers who are leaders ot 
child study groups and school, church and 
community groups. The following will be 
particularly helpful: “A Parents’ Group 
Can Help You,” “How to Start a Parents’ 
Group,” “Planning a Program for Dis- 
When you write for 
your copy be sure to list your organiza- 
tion’s name. Write: Parents’ Magazine 
Group Service Bureau, Box 1Q, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 

LATEST INFORMATION from our 
Melvin P. 
McGovern, tells us of the foreign lan- 


cussion Groups.” 


sales manager in Korea, 


guage teacher training course at Camp 
Red Cloud's Education Center. This de- 


velopment is proving successful partially 
due to the nature of the course. You 
might want to write Mr. McGovern, D1- 
rector of Education, Hdgqts. 1 Corps 
(GP), Military Education Division, APO 
358, U S: Forces 

KEEP AN EYE open for two series 
to appear on educational television. One 
is entitled “Goals tor Americans” and 1s 


preduced by the 


\merican Assembly of 
Columbia University and the National 
Kducational Television and Radio Center 
(NET). This six-week series of 30 
minute programs is based on a recently 
published report of the President's Com- 
mission on National Goals. 


groups are being formed over the nation 


Discussion 


to view the programs ind then to discuss 
what they have read and viewed. The 
other series is “Age of Kings.” Here are 
15 programs produced by the British 
Broadcasting Company and released in 
this country through NET. The pro- 
grams run for one hour and 15 minutes 
and cover Shakespearean pageantry at its 
best. Richard Il, Henry IV, Henry V, 
Henry VI, and Richard III are presented. 
\ discussion leaders manual is being 
srepared for this course in the hopes that 
people will view and discuss after having 
read. Check with your educational tele- 
Vision station and tell them you want both 
programs and will plan to help form 
viewing groups. 

THOUGHTS WHILE SHAVING 
What a busy summer this will be, thanks 
to air conditioning! .. . Will be looking 
forward to a couple months to restock the 
shelves of The Trading Post and_ fully 
expect to hear from you several times 
or at least once. You might let us know, 
too, how we can improve our stock—or 
if, indeed, it is needed at all! Let us hear 
from you: Walter Gray, Jr., Director, 
Community Workshop, Oklahoma City 
Libraries, N. W., 3rd at Robinson, Okla 
homa City 2, Oklahoma 


Free or Inexpensive Publications 

\ DIRECTORY OF VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE FIELD 
OF AGING. A report of the subcom 
mittee on problems of the aged and aging 
with a foreword by Senator McNamara. 
December 1960. 365 pp. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. $1.00. 

FEDERAL AGENCIES FINANC- 
ING RESEARCH, A complete guide 
to Government grants and contracts. 
Published by the Social Legislation In- 
formation Service, 1346 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

PREDICTING POPULATION 
CHANGES IN SMALL AREAS: Pub- 


lished by Bureau of Business and Eco 


nomics Research, University of Mary 
land, College Park, Md. 
YOU AND YOUR CAREER. Re- 


cords job description, earnings, employ 


ment trends, qualifications and require 
ments for 121 Careers. Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. 640 5th Ave., New York 
19. 50eé. 
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10th _Anniversary Conference 


of \ 
7: 


THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ( 


to be held at the Sheraton Park Hotel t 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


Don’t miss this opportunity 


% To hear stimulating speakers ¥% To consult with national leaders aif 
% To participate in workshops and sectional ¥% To visit many points of interest in the f 
meetings Nation’s capital 1 


NOVEMBER 5-8, 1961 


THEME: Education for Citizen Participation in the Quest for Peace 
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